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missible and cannot cause a dis- 
ease outbreak or regain virulence 
by back passage. 
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(Correspondence 


September 20, 1957 


To the Editor: 

In the September 15 JOURNAL there are pic- 
tures of a radiograph on advertising pages 44 and 
45. The “comment” mentions its excellence and 
encourages others to duplicate it. That is very 
commendable. 

But in figure 2 where the parts are identified, 
there is the letter “e” for liver and yet on the 
radiograph there is no letter “e.” I think the lower 
letter “b” on the picture should have been an “‘e.” 

It is a trivial thing, but if it is to encourage 
good technique for others, the example should be 
beyond criticism. 

Very truly yours, 
s/Fred J. Wigderson, V.M.D., 
Hackensack, N. J. 


{Sorry, the lower 6 should have been an e.— 
ED.} 
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Public Relations and Professional Liability 


Edwin J. Holman, Executive Secretary, 
Judicial Council, American Medical 
Association 


Presented at the AVMA Public Relations 
Conference, Cleveland, August 18, 1957 


wanted to ascertain, if possible, what peo- 
ple thought of their own doctor, of most 
doctors, and of the American Medical As- 
sociation itself as it represents organized 
medicine. 

Also, the association, through its law 
department, has completed the first stage 
of a two-stage survey of professional lia- 
bility, which is a euphonious term for mal- 
practice. 

A great many statements have been 
made, without foundation, concerning this 
problem of malpractice, and it has become 
necessary to find out as nearly as possible 
whether these statements are founded on 
fact. 

Let me briefly give you a few of the 
findings from these two surveys and then 
let us speculate a little concerning the re- 
lation between the two. People almost uni- 
versally like and respect their personal or 
their family—‘‘my own"—physician. Phy- 
sicians, as individuals, were given a vote of 
confidence by the public in this initial sur- 
vey. 


CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: Our luncheon 
speaker will talk on the subject of “Public 
Relations and Professional Liability.” Last 
year, at San Antonio, we thoroughly en- 
joyed and got a great deal from Leo 
Brown’s presentation on public relations. 

We are fortunate in again being able to 
call upon the American Medical Association 
for a speaker for this year’s luncheon. Mr. 
Edwin J. Holman is executive secretary of 
the Judicial Council of the American 
Medical Association. Mr. Holman was born 
and raised in Leavenworth, Kansas; gradu- 
ated from the University of Kansas with a 
degree of LL.B.; practiced law in Leaven- 
worth before coming to the A.M.A. about 
ten years ago. Mr. Holman! 

Mr. EDWIN J. HOLMAN: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I have a colleague 
who delights in introducing me by saying, 
“Ed comes from Leavenworth, Kansas, 
where he served three terms—in the 
Kansas Legislature.” 

As a member of the legal profession, em- 
ployed by the medical profession, I am ex- 
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tremely happy to appear before the mem- 
bers of your distinguished profession. As a 
lawyer who has just a little more than a 
mere acquaintance with the administrative 
problems of medicine, I feel that you are to 
be envied. The star of medicine and the 
star of law has waxed and waned, but vet- 
erinary medicine has maintained a con- 
sistently high public respect and regard. 

My discussion of what relation there 
may be, if any, between public relations 
and professional liability I trust will com- 
plement the fine remarks made by Dr. 
Booth this morning. For to say that there 
is no relation between the two is to shut 
the door without investigation, and to say 
there is some relationship may be to ad- 
vance a postulate rather difficult to prove. 

The American Medical Association, as 
one of a number of professional groups, 
conducted two surveys within the imme- 
diate past few years on public relations and 
on professional liability. 


In the first instance, the association 


We asked, “Do you like your own doctor 
as a person?” Ninety-six per cent gave an 
unequivocal “yes” reply. 

Now, a number of questions were asked 
to determine people’s attitude about physi- 
cians. The same set of questions was asked 
twice, first in regard to “my doctor” and 
then in regard to “most doctors.” 

The public gave high ratings to family 
doctors and all doctors on intelligence and 
capability. And, while people gave “my 
doctor” a similarly high rating on personal 
interest, frankness, and amount of time 
spent with patients, their attitude on these 
three points toward most doctors was less 
favorable and showed considerable discrep- 
ancy. 

For example, 41 per cent of the public 
say that most doctors keep patients with 
appointments waiting longer than neces- 
sary; 51 per cent say most doctors are hard 
to reach for emergency calls. And 46 per 
cent say that most doctors are not frank 
enough with patients. Sixty per cent of the 
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Electron micrograph of 
Leptospira pomona, the 
organism that causes 
leptospirosis in cattle and 
swine. (Courtesy College 
6of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois). 
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public say most doctors don’t give the pa- 
tient as much time as the patient would 
like. And yet, only 18 per cent say “This is 
true of my doctor.” About 31 per cent of 
the public claims that most doctors are too 
quick to recommend an operation, while 
only 5 per cent say “This is true of my 
doctor.” 

In conducting this survey, certain other 
questions were also put to doctors them- 
selves. It was found that the public and the 
doctors agreed rather closely in their ap- 
praisal of doctors on intelligence, capa- 
bility, and willingness to accept medical 
advance. But, when it comes to dedication 
to mankind, over-readiness to recommend 
surgery, belief in one’s own infallibility, or 
lack of personal interest in a patient, doc- 
tors’ views about doctors represent a posi- 
tion midway between what the _ public 
thinks of “my doctor” and “most doctors.” 
In some instances, doctors are much more 
critical of doctors than the public is. They 
are inclined to say that physicians do not 
give patients enough time. Doctors also 
seem to feel that physicians are not frank 
enough in discussing the patient’s illness; 
that doctors think they are better than 
most people, and that most doctors try to 
cover the mistakes of other medical men. 

The American Medical Association, the 
official voice of the medical profession, has 
for a number of years occupied a somewhat 
controversial position on the American 
scene. It is as often hailed as it is har- 
pooned for its programs and its policies. 
Any organization which receives so much 
attention in the public press, both favora- 
ble and unfavorable, runs the risk of being 
stereotyped by the public. Once the image- 
ry of being stereotyped is created, then all 
of its actions are viewed in the frame of 
reference of that preconceived image. 

But knowledge of the A.M.A. is not as 
widespread as might be expected. Only half 
the people say they know anything about 
it. In answer to an introductory question, 
48 per cent of the public say that they have 
seen or heard or read something about the 
A.M.A., but only a fifth of those who know 
anything about the A.M.A. recall anything 
specific about it. An even lower proportion 
of those in lower income groups and those 
with less education say they know anything 
at all about the A.M.A. 

What about our survey on professional 
liability ? Of course, I can hit only some of 
the high spots. First of all, let me say that 
professional liability relates to alleged neg- 
ligence. 


When damage directly results to one 
from the negligent act of another who owes 
a duty to that one, then the injured person 
has a cause of action and may resort to the 
courts in the hope of establishing his claim 
and obtaining a verdict. 

In medicine, generally, this applies to 
you. The concept is expressed thus: A 
doctor must possess and exercise that de- 
gree of skill and care possessed and exer- 
cised by other doctors of his school in like 
practice, in the same or a similar com- 
munity. 

In the law common to English-speaking 
people, the first malpractice suit was re- 
ported in England in 1374, It is not a new 
problem, The first reported malpractice 
case in the United States arose in Con- 
necticut in 1794. 

In our questionnaire sent to, and an- 
swered by, state medical society executives, 
we found it was their opinion that the 
cause of professional liability stemmed 
from poor results or failure in the follow- 
ing principal fields: surgery; orthopedics, 
which includes orthopedic surgery; x-ray; 
diagnosis and therapy, diagnosis generally; 
general medicine; obstetrics and gyne- 
cology. Other areas of medicine followed in 
a lesser degree. 

According to our survey of physicians, 
29.7 per cent were of the opinion that there 
had been an increase in the incidence of 
professional liability claims in the past 
five years; 39.7 per cent felt that the inci- 
dence of claims had not increased. The re- 
mainder thought that claims had decreased 
or held no opinions. 

However, in California, Louisiana, New 
York, Rhode Island, Utah, and the District 
of Columbia, there was a clear-cut expres- 
sion of opinion that professional liability 
claims had increased in frequency in the 
past five years. 

Our study included an analysis of re- 
ported court decisions and it reflected— 
plus a survey of physicians who stated 
that a claim had been brought against 
them—that approximately 50 per cent of 
claims and suits could not be sustained 
legally. There were, however, a considera- 
ble number of instances reported in which 
a claim was brought against a qualified 
physician which involved either actual 
negligence or a substantial basis on which 
a patient could reasonably believe he suf- 
fered from the negligence of a physician. 

In a few instances, it appeared that 
claims were either fraudulent or so wholly 
lacking in foundation as to compel the in- 
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ference that the patient was acting in bad 
faith. 

Many physicians consider the problem of 
professional liability as a matter of aca- 
demic interest. The fact is that profes- 
sional liability claims are not limited to a 
small group of malpractice-prone doctors. 
Among the doctors who indicated that they 
had experienced claims, 86.5 per cent in- 
curred only one claim in their entire pro- 
fessional practice; 10.5 per cent of the 
physicians who reported claims had had 
two claims in their professional career; 1.9 
per cent had three claims; and 1.1 per cent 
had four claims. 

Our figures indicate that professional 
liability is a problem of the many, not the 
few. In a number of cases which were re- 
solved in favor of physicians because of 
technical legal problems, it is possible that 
the verdict would have been against them 
if the case had been decided on medical 
merits. 

On the other hand, there was a signifi- 
cant number of cases involving the doctor 
and res ipsa loquitur, wherein the courts 
assumed negligence solely because there 
was no medical explanation of an unsatis- 
factory result. 

One of the more interesting questions 
and answers in our survey was the effect of 
professional liability claims on the physi- 
cian’s reputation. I am not at all sure that 
physicians will want to accept wholeheart- 


edly the answer we found. A substantial 
majority of medical society representatives 
reported that, in their opinion, professional 
liability claims have little or no effect on 
reputation or on the practice of the physi- 
cian involved. A few medical society 
spokesmen explained that, in smaller com- 
munities, the effect of such claims and 
suits may be more pronounced than in 
larger communities, particularly if there 
is a bit of newspaper coverage of the case 
or the claim. 

One of the most disconcerting data re- 
flected by our survey is that the precipi- 
tating cause of most claims is the unthink- 
ing or unfounded, certainly, nonmalicious 
criticism of one doctor by another. It is 
indeed an unfortunate situation, and one 
that I call particularly to your attention as 
something to guard against. 

Surveys and statistics are wonderful 
things. We need them; we couldn’t do with- 
out them; but they cannot be swallowed 
whole, nor can they be accepted without 
careful interpretation. Even though one 
of our surveys indicated that people liked 
their own doctors and think more highly 
of “my doctor” than “most doctors,” it is 
none the less true that it is “my doctor” 
who is the defendant in a malpractice ac- 
tion. 

While our malpractice study is not com- 
plete, we still have phase 2 to conduct. It is 
reasonable to state at this time that the 
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ratio of court cases of malpractice to the 
number of physicians, or the ratio of num- 
ber of court cases to years of practice, or 
the ratio of court cases to the number of 
medical cases treated is exceedingly low. 

If it is true that there are areas today 
where there are more cases in litigation 
than the medical profession would like to 
see, it is also true that they are not nu- 
merically significant except to the medical 
profession. 

With the information we have obtained 
from our public opinion survey and from 
our study thus far concerning professional 
liability, we can agree that good profes- 
sional public relations can not be forced. It 
stems from the very concept of profes- 
sionalism, a concept that applies to all pro- 
fessions. Your profession, my own, and 
medicine are all based on the concept of 
service. 

Justice Shaw of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois expressed this concept clearly: 

“The practice of a profession,” he said, “is 
everywhere held to be subject to licensing and 
regulation under the police power and not subject 
to commercialization or exploitation. To practice 
a profession requires something more than finan- 
cial ability to hire competent persons to do the 
actual work. It can be done only by a duly quali- 
fied human being and, to qualify, something more 
than mere knowledge or skill is essential. The 
qualifications include personal characteristics such 
as honesty, guided by an upright conscience, and 
a sense of loyalty to those served, even to the ex- 
tent of sacrificing pecuniary profit, if mecessary. 
The requirements are spoken of generically as that 
good moral character which is prerequisite to the 
licensing of any professional man. 

Professional public relations encom- 
passes tremendously more than a push but- 
ton campaign of organizational advertis- 
ing. Professions have enjoyed distinction 
and prestige throughout the years. 

As society developed, the reputation of 
professions grew. Professional public re- 
lations essentially must consist of living 
up to the good reputation acquired by the 
professions through the years, and this 
good reputation did not just happen. It 
arose because the professions followed a 
standard of conduct much more stringent 
than the standards of conduct governing 
the actions of individuals and society. 

This good reputation continued because 
the professions observed and enforced their 
own ethical standards. But, more impor- 
tantly and most fortunately, in all the 
professions, there has always been a sig- 
nificant number of members who were and 


are sincerely dedicated to the principle of 
service rather than financial gain. 

As a result, while the public has not ex- 
actly put the professions on a _ pedestal, 
the public expects the professions to act as 
if they were, and the professions must so 
act if they are to retain public respect and 
confidence. 

Someone, I don’t know who, said, “Our 
friends see only the best in us. For that 
very reason, they deserve the best from 

Is the essence of good public relations, 
from a professional point of view, to be 
found in that statement? Do not the ethics, 
the traditions, the ideals of a profession 
compel those who comprise it to deserve 
the respect of the public because they have 
acted for the best interests of the public? 
And, when one accepts the prestige and the 
perquisites of professional life, must not 
he covenant with himself and his colleagues 
to accept the obligations of the profession 
which he chooses? Isn’t it natural for the 
public to expect more from those whom it 
respects, and doesn’t giving more induce 
more respect? 

Professional public relations is based, 
then, on a careful and even sedulous ob- 
servation of the spirit and intent of ethical 
principles of the profession by each mem- 
ber of the profession. It is nurtured by the 
continuing acceptance of obligations right- 
fully imposed upon the profession by itself 
and by the public. 

Professional liability in medicine, when 
it is negligence, is a failure to discharge 
a duty to render proper care. It is the fail- 
ure to discharge an obligation. If malprac- 
tice is medically inexcusable, or gross, or 
criminal, then the public may lose respect 
for the negligent one. And, depending upon 
many circumstances, the loss of respect 
for one may reflect against many. 

The action, or the misaction, of one may 
affect good public relations, if that action 
is not recognized by the profession and if 
no steps are taken to insure the public that 
such action is not likely to happen again. 

Isolated instances of malpractice so far 
seem not to have shaken the overall trust 
and confidence which the public has placed 
in the medical profession. This, I am sure, 
is undoubtedly due to the sum total of ef- 
forts of individuals and organizations to 
acquaint those dependent on medical serv- 
ice with the programs of the profession to 
improve its standards. Incidents of mal- 
practice are exceptions which prove the 
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veterinarian 


for the 


Nicholson now brings you the 
| instrument deftly assists with an 
simple. Assembles in a minute, 


NEW! the j 
NEW ! the improved 
Fetal Extract 
Frank’s actor 
improved Frank's Fetal Extractor. 
Proved in thousands of cases, this 
2 | infinite amount of pull on the newborn 
Makes difficult OB cases almost 
| completely portable. Write 
for folder N-F 


WE NEW! Copon kennel paint 
refinishes rusty kennels 


This new special plastic paint was 


Gives hard, baked-enamel-like surface 
without baking. Makes your old rusty 
kennels like new. Works wonders on 
wood and concrete too. Can be brushed, 
rolled, or sprayed. Choice of colors. 
Write for folder N-C. 


NEW! clear plastic cases 


radiant heated 


to resist stains, urine, etc. Shock- 
proof. 2 convenient sizes. Uses 110 v. 
‘ current. Write for folder N-R. 


developed for refinishing metal kennels. 


warming panel 


This electrically operated radiant 
heat pane! eliminates messy boxes 
and blankets, hot pads, etc., when 
keeping weanlings warm, treating 
patients in shock. Heavily Plasti-Plated 


, durable, metal sheathed 
— _ instrument/serum cases 


re Baked black enamel over stee! with 
brass trim. 5 standard models; light 

weight yet built to take knocks! 

j See folder N-1 for sizes, prices. Most 

—4 are in stock, ready to ship. 


hi-current electric firing iron 
Most modern, up-to-date way to 
fire horses, remove warty growths, 
| ear polypi, tumors. Complete with 
11 points/tips. Operates on 110 v. barn 
current. A superb instrument for horse 
practice. Write for folder N-6. 


© for your glass syringes 

P Keep syringes sterile, clean in 

[a these light unbreakable plastic cases. 
BH) Covers for 5, 10 and 20 cc. syringes, 


« 
a - | $5.75 set, folder N-4 gives details. 


NEW! plastic sign letters 


electric “B” dairy cow 

branding iron 
Heats in 90 seconds, makes a 
clean braod, weighs only 11 ounces, 
T and V brands available too. Uses 
110 v. current, won't s . 
Write for folder N-3. 


for your office 


> Our new selection of beautiful 
; weatherproof plastic signs will 
} | dress-up your office or clinic. All sizes, 
colors; easily installed. Write for 
folder N-5. We ship them ready to 


j install with simple tools. 


NEW! do-it-yourself 
Plasti-Plated cages 


Before you buy cages, write for 
folder N-2 on our amazing new 
Plasti-Plated kennels. Rock-hard, 
glass-smooth, seamless surfaces. 
Inexpensive, easy to do-it-yourself! 
We supply materials and 
complete instructions. Will furnish 
complete kennels if you prefer. 


Please send me the folders I've checked below. 


folder N-1 C) folder N-2 folder N-3 
cases Plasti-Plate “B” irons 

folder N-4 folder N-5 D folder N-6 
syringe cases sign letters firing irons 

© folder N-F © folder N-R OC folder N-C 
extractor radiant COPON paint 


street 


city 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 


2440 East Third Avenue Denver 6 


clip and mail today 
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When all signs point 
toa 


the treatment of choice is 


URISED... 


Methenamine, salol, methylene blue and 
benzoic acid combat urinary tract in- 
vaders—reduce bacterial and pus-cell con- 
tent, promote healing. 


URISED... 


Atropine, hyoscyamine and gelsemium 
relax smooth muscle along the urinary 
tract—relieve painful spasm quickly. 


URISED... 


Unexcelled for long-term therapy—no 
contraindications, no reports of toxic 
effects. 


URISED. 


Formation of alkaline calculi discouraged 
in acid urine. 


To treat all urinary problems of small 
animals, specify URISED, veterinary 
Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 


VETERINARY DIVISION 


CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Branch 


381 Eleventh St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Send for literature and clinical trial supply of URISED, veterinary 
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rule. Much as they are to be deplored, they 
point out the preventable factors which 
require correction. Their occurrence af- 
fords opportunity to re-emphasize that 
they will not reoccur. But the public, 
though it can be told that for every act of 
malpractice there are literally countless 
successful procedures, must sense the ef- 
forts of the profession to reduce hazard to 
the irreducible, to the absolute minimum. 
To enable the public to sense the strin- 
gency of professional discipline requires 
an all-out effort. While the infrequent bad 
result, which leads to malpractice litiga- 
tion, creates poor public relations, in the 
field of medicine, the improvement of medi- 
cal education, the development of residency 
and postgraduate training programs, the 
development of specialty certification, the 
establishment of rigid hospital staff re- 
quirements, the use of medical audits and 
tissue committees are practices or proce- 
dures, among others, which have developed 
from within the profession to insure the 
public that the service medicine renders 
will be of the quality expected. The total 
effort is good public relations, and it is the 
only public relations that the public will 
accept. 

To you who have not experienced a pro- 
fessional liability, a malpractice problem 
of any great significance, to you who have 
maintained high public regard, I would 
say that professional liability is a thorn, 
it is an irritant which has stimulated maxi- 
mum public relations effort in the highest 
sense of the word. 

The professional liability experience of 
medicine and, occasionally, the poor repute 
in which the law is held, serves only to re- 
emphasize the importance of ethical stand- 
ards. How better can I describe the rela- 
tions between professional liability and 
public relations than by reading from the 
preamble to your own Principles of Ethics: 


The honor and dignity of our profession lies in 
our obedience to a just and reasonable code of 
ethics set forth as a guide to the members. The 
object of this code, however, is more far-reaching, 
for exemplary professional conduct not only up- 
holds honor and dignity, but also enlarges our 
sphere of usefulness, exalts our social standards 
and promotes the science we cultivate. Briefly 
stated, our code of ethics is the foundation of our 
individual and collective efforts. It is based upon 
the Golden Rule. 


Thank you. 
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Exclusive Publication.—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals, which is ethical publication pro- 
cedure. 

Manuscripts.—Manuscripts, including foot- 
notes, references, and tables, must be type- 
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bond paper, and the original, not the carbon 
copy, submitted. One-inch margins should 
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ful than long, complex ones. 
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hat cuts mixing time 


The instant you add water, 
new QUICK KEN-L-MEAL 


turns into a crumbly-moist hamburger- 


like mix that smells meaty, tastes 


ORDINARY MEAL. As liquid is added, it 
forms unabsorbed “puddles” on surface. 


This is the new meal discovery that has everything 
professionals have wanted for years! 

Saves time—cuts mixing time in half. Then it stays 
crumbly-moist—won't pack down or cake in the feed- 
ing dish. So it saves clean-up time, too! 

Dogs love it—they can't resist its meaty aroma and 
flavor. That's because it’s rich in real meat meal. 
Nourishes completely. Actually gives your dog more 


N Sends out strong “meat signals” 


meaty, and nourishes better than meat alone! 


QUICK KEN-L-MEAL. Liguid is absorbed 
almost instantly as added; no wasted time! 


nourishment than fresh lean meat alone. Made from 
real meat meal, and other valuable ingredients—con- 
tains all the nutrients dogs are known to need. 
Pasteurized for digestibility ... and homogenized so 
that every golden-brown nugget tastes so good even a 
finicky eater cleans the bowl. 

In convenient, economical 25- and 50-!b. bags at 
food, feed, and pet stores everywhere. 
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dogs can’t resist—the instant you add water! 
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new specific treatment for calf scours | 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.'.* 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of ‘24 calves lived.* 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.’’” 


ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each) . 


REFERENCES: 1}. Bull, W. S.; N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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new “far superior”’ 


treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furactn* (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FurAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 


cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


*jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 


For vaginal infections, i ding those d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box-of 12. 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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a true therapeutic restraint 


(pronounced Trill’-ah-fon) perphenazine 


@ controls the intractable animal without physical force 
w achieves the desired degree of tranquilization without dulling 


normal responses 


safe, effective dosage range for both large and small animals 


DOG 4 Ib. 5 mg./20 Ib. 5 mg./20 Ib. 


10 mg./100 Ib. 10 mg./100 Ib. 


75-125 mg. 100-150 mg. 


; adjust adult dosage according 
may «(CALVES to bod ight and d 
HEIFERS © body weight and degree 
of tranquilization desired. 
4 ? 


nore: Refer to Schering literature for complete 
information regarding dosage, side effects, 
precautions and contraindications. 


PACKAGING: TRILAFON Tablets, 4 and 8 mg., ws. 

bottles of 50 and 500. Adc 

TRILAFON Injection, 5 mg./cc., 10 cc. multiple-dose vial, 
Small Animals boxes of 1 and 6; 


25 mg./cc., 30 cc. multiple-dose vial, 
Large Animals boxes of 1 and 6. 


*T.M. V-TR-J-297 
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This dog is the 3rd generation 


that has never tasted meat 


—yet all have grown and thrived, have reproduced the 
fine qualities of their breed and blood /ines. 


It is an accepted fact that in the breeding of 


any stock, good nutrition can mean the differ- 


ence between producing winners and just 
average animals. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the common practice of supplementing 
dry dog food with fresh meat. 


The makers of Friskies recognize this prac- 


tice, yet point out that the addition of fresh 
meat to Friskies Meal is not necessary. And 
they support this with proof. Friskies, in its 


meal form, actually supplies all the nourish- 


ment of finest fresh meat — plus the other 


necessary food elements, vitamins and min- 
erals for a complete, fully balanced ration. 


GENERATIONS OF DOGS. In reproduction 
tests, the feeding of Friskies Meal exclusively 
has been continued through generation after 
generation of dogs including prize show stock. 
Results are checked and recorded as puppies 


FOR VARIETY—Canned Friskies. 
Principal ingredient lean red horse 
meat including choice steaks, chops, 
roasts. A complete and perfectly 
balanced dog food. 
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are weaned, grow to maturity and reproduce 


on a diet of Friskies Meal and nothing else. 


HERE’S PROOF that Friskies Meal contains 
every food element dogs are known to need 
—not only for growth and perfect maintenance, 
but for the extra demands made on the bitch 
during whelping and 
lactation. Keeps dogs 
in top show and 

trial condition. 


You can feed and 3 


recommend Friskies 
Meal as a complete, lt 
balanced dog food. 


Mixes Instantly 

Just add water. Ready at 

once. Won't mush. Doesn't } 

stick to roof of dog’s mouth. l& 
(MEAL. 


Feeding bowl rinses clean. 


Available in 50, 20, 70, 
5 and 2-/b. sizes. 
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ALBERS MILLING CO., O'v.0F CARNATION COMPANY, 105 ANGELES 96, CALIFORNIA 
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When a“synergistic effect is de- 
sirable, combined drug therapy 
should be used....”" Synergistic 
™ combinations are becoming in- 


4 AGAINST GRAM-NEGATIVE 


: creasingly desirable 


PENICILLIN-DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


“In general practice, experience and 
clinical judgement are the only leads to 
proper therapy, and it is in such situ- 
ations that combined therapy using 
synergistic combinations of antibiot- 


STREPTOMYCIN 


NO. OF VIABLE BACTERIA PER Cc. 
~ 


ics will find its greatest usefulness.” 
10? + 

; supplied: 

Pomona COMBIOTIC P-S (DRY) 


10'+ Single-dose vials and five-dose vials; 
PENICILLIN-STREPTOMYCIN 
10° ee & each dose contains: 100,000 units peni- 
my 123 4567 8 9 10111213 cillin G potassium, 300,000 units peni- 
a DAYS AFTER INOCULATION cillin G procaine, and 1.0 Gm. dihydro- 
streptomycin. 
This graph presents the combined, 
synergistic antibacterial action COMBIOTIC AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 
= of penteiilin and streptemypein en Five-dose vials (10 cc.) and fifty-dose 
a culture of Streptococcus lique- ‘al 
° faciens (strain L. W.).? vials (100 cc.); each dose contains: 
| 1. Welch, H.: Antibiotie Med. & Clin. 400,000 units penicillin G eee 
Therapy 3:375 (Nov.) 1956. 2. Adapted and 0.5 Gm. dihydrostreptomycin. 
. from Hunter, T. H.: J.A.M.A. 144:524 
(Oct. 14) 1950. id to veterinari 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer LaBoratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co.,Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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For the Little Fellows 


improved 


CALF SCOUR COMPOUND 


3-WAY ANTIDIARRHEAL 


CALF SCOUR VITAFORM 


3-WAY ANTIDIARRHEAL 
PLUS VITAMIN THERAPY 


For the Newborn 


The so important first ten days of life made safer—and stur- 


dier young animals assured when you use 


Calf Scour Compound Calf Scour Vitaform 


Dependable and proven effective Preferred by many because it 
in the field, this three-way anti- contains added vitamins to correct 
diarrheal is used successfully in vitamin deficiencies frequently 
scours where vitamin deficiencies preceding or accompanying diar- 
are not a problem. It. . . rhea. A four-way antidiarrheal, it 
* Exerts penetrating antibacterial 
action * Multiple sulfonamide therapy 
* Neutralizes gastrointestinal tox- * Gastrointestinal detoxification 
icity * Soothing, demulcent action 
Favors healing and protects * Helps replace depleted stores 
mucosal surfaces of 8 important vitamins 


BABY PIGS Formula: Phthalylsulfacetamide, Sulfa- Formula: Same as Calf Scour Com- 
guanidine, U.S.P.; Sa U.S.P.; Bis pound with the addition of Vitamin A, 
muth Subnitrate, U.S.P.; Calcium Car- 56.000 U.S.P. units; Vitamin D, 5,600 
bonate:; Calcium Gluconate’ U-S.P.; 1.C. units; Riboflavin, 10 mg.; Panto- 
Chlorobutanol U.S.P.; Irradiated Yeast; thenic Acid, .250 mg.; Ascorbic Acid, 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid); Special Oil 125 ma.; Pyridoxine, .010 mg.; Choline, 
KITTENS Base. 10 mg. (Above quantities per 100 cc.) 


Ever gaining in professional acceptance, both these products have been 
proven effective in diarrheas of calves, lambs, kids, foals, kittens and 


puppies. 


Available in bottles of 350 cc. and | gal. Improved suspension is th, stable, 
and shakes up easily. Described in Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia. 


Order today 


LABORATOR I! 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U.S. 
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Toxoplasmosis in the Cat—Fourteen Cases 


HANS MEIER, D.V.M.; JEAN HOLZWORTH, D.V.M.; 
ROBERT C. GRIFFITHS, D.V.M. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WITHIN the past few years, evidence has 
accumulated that toxoplasmosis is more 
common both in man and in animals than 
had been realized. Widespread inapparent 
infection is suggested by serological tests, 
and infection coincidental with other dis- 
eases is encountered. 

With growing interest in the cat, both as a pet 
and as a possible carrier of human disease, toxo- 
plasmosis is being recognized increasingly in this 
species. The first report of feline infection de- 
scribed the presence of the protozoan in the lungs 
and mesenteric nodes of a 1-year-old cat acutely 
ill with inappetence, fever, cough, and mesenteric 
node enlargement.” Another instance of acute in- 
fection in a young cat was mentioned briefly in 
1954,’ and is presented here in more detail (table 
1, case 3). Acute or subacute forms of the disease 
with effusion into the serous cavities have been 
observed in a kitten” and in a 2-year-old cat.” In- 
testinal granuloma has been reported in 2 aged 
cats,’ and the organism has been found in as- 
sociation with chronic central nervous disturbances 
in 4 cats, 3 of which were recorded as adult or 
aged.” " Toxoplasma bodies have also been 


Dr. Meier, formerly acting pathologist at Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital, is now a research associate at 
Children’s Cancer Research Foundation and Harvard Medi- 
cal School and an assistant pathologist at Children’s Hos- 
pital, Boston. Drs. Holzworth and Griffiths are clinical 
staff members at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
Boston, Mass 

The authors thank Dr. G. E. Foley, of the Children’s 
Medical Center, Boston, for making available the triazine 
compound used in the creatment of 2 cats, and Dr. Harry 
Feldman, of the College of Medicine of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, for his performance of serological tests. They acknow!l- 
edge the contribution of clinicians and pathologists, past 
and present, of the Angell Memorial Hospital, whose work 
is in any way represented in this study. They also thank 
Dr. Irwin Jungherr, University of Connecticut, and Major 
Charlie Barron, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, for 
studying brain sections in | case of encephalitic infection. 

Thanks are also due to Mr. Harold Marena, of the 
Angell Memorial Hospital, for his help in getting serum 
samples from the infected kitten, to Miss Kathleen Driscoll, 
x-ray technician at the hospital, for her fine radiographs, 
and to Mr. Leo Goodman, of Boston City Hospital, for 
his photographic work. 


recognized in the brains of cats with more acute 
illness—1, age and symptoms unspecified, dying 
after 48 hours; the other, 2 years old, after a 10- 
day course characterized by irritability, incoordina- 
tion, and disorientation.’ Inapparent brain infection, 
represented by a few “pseudocysts”* unassociated 
with inflammatory reaction, was discovered in a 
cat belonging to a family in which there was a 
child with congenital toxoplasmosis. The cat's 
titer by the Sabin-Feldman serological dye test was 
1:200.” 

Although the group of published cases is small, 
it should not necessarily be concluded that toxo- 
plasmosis is a rarity among cats. Many instances 
undoubtedly go unrecognized and still others that 
have been diagnosed remain unreported. Thus, 
several additional cases of acute infection in young 
cats have been brought to the attention of the 
authors by practitioners who suspected something 
out of the ordinary and sent tissues to their state 
laboratories or veterinary colleges. 

It is hoped that, together with the published 
reports, a study of 14 more cases recognized at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital in the years 
1952 to 1956 will make possible some general con- 
clusions as to the types of clinical disease with 
which Toxoplasma may be associated in the cat. In 
the 13 cases in which the disease ended fatally, 
the final diagnosis was made by histological ex- 
amination. In 2 of these cats, the infection had 
been strongly suspected before death, and the diag- 
nosis was confirmed in one instance by biopsy of a 
node, and in the other by the dye test. The latter 
cat’s kitten, which became ill and recovered, was 
likewise shown by the dye test to have had toxo- 
plasmosis. 

Tissues were fixed in formalin, and sections 
were stained with hematoxylin-eosin and, in a few 
instances, with Giemsa’s stain as well. In the case 
of chronic brain infection diagnosed at the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, Barbeito-Lopez stain 
was also employed. 

From these cases, details of which are tabulated 


*This term is retained out of deference to tradition. 
Actually there is evidence that the structure possesses its 
own wall or membrane and is, therefore, genuinely a cyst.” 
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TABLE !—Clinical and Pathological Findings in 13 Fatal Cases of 


Age, sex, date 
of admission 


History, symptoms 
Diagnosis, outcome 


Diagnostic 
procedures 


Gross pathology 


Histopathology 


12/11/56 


Course 5 da. Litter 2 
mo. before; 1 weaned. 
Apathy, poor appetite, 
then dyspnea, thirst. Sl. 
jaundice, rales entire 
chest, tender abd., urine 
orange; t. 104.6 F. 
Diag. toxoplasmosis. 
Died in 24 he. 


12/11 XR diffuse lung 
density, esp. lower parts. 
wib.c. 6,250, S 35%,* 
M 4, 
E 1. Nucl. r.b.c. 13%, 
platelets decr. Hb. 14.5 

ICT. INDEX ele- 


NS 33, L 27, 


vated. PROTHROM- 


BIN TIME incr. DYE 
TEST 1:4,096. URINE 


alb.+, bile+++. 

12/12 w.b.c. 4,850, 
M 15%. 
30%, Hb. 12.5 Gm., 


hemolysis. MOUSE IN- 
OCULATION 5 hr. post- 


mortem unsuccessful. 


Nucl. r.b.c. 


Lungs: edema, focal 
consolidation. Ret- 
rophar., mes. enl. 


Liver, pale, mottled. 
Duodenum, ulcerated. 


Lung impressions, 
toxopl. in macrophages. 
Bronchopneumonia. 
Focal myocardial de- 
generation. 

Acute hepatitis. 
Splenic hyperplasia. 
Lymphadenitis. 
Duodenal ulceration 
and granulation. 
Cellular infiltration 
medulla of brain. 
Marrow very active. 
Toxopl. all these 
tissues except brain, 
marrow. 


(2) Gray long- 
haired 4 mo. 
Female 
4/27/53 


(3) Gray and 


white 11 yr. 


Course 5 da. Poor appe- 


tite. Cachexia, stag- 
gering, foul breath, 
pallor, sl. jaundice, 
dyspnea with bronchial 
sounds; t. 102.5 F. 
Diag. malnutrition, 
resp. complications. 
Died 3rd hosp. da. 


4/27 XR diffuse lung 
density, esp. lower 
parts. 


Poor cond., mod. jaun- 
dice. Lungs, pink-gray 
to brown, sl. enl., 
edematous, firm, puru- 
lent foci. Liver, light 


brown. Spleen, enl. 


Course 9 da. Inappe- 


tence, thirst, vomited 


8/26 XR fluid abd. 
cavity. w.b.c. 14,800, 
S 53%, NS 22, L 18, 


M 7. BIOPSY mes. n., 


ac. and chr. inflamma- 
tion, toxopl. SKIN 
TEST neg. at 24 hr. 


Pericard. and abd. 
fluid, incr. 


Mes. nn. 
enl., firm. 


Ac. hepatitis; toxopl. 


Severe bronchopneu- 
monia, toxopl. Ac. 
hepatitis, passive 
congestion. 


Spleen reticular hy- 
perplasia, follicles 
atrophied, necrotic 
and hyalinized; ery- 
throphagocytosis; 
hemosiderosis; 
toxopl. Focal inter- 
stitial nephritis. 


Destroyed 3rd hosp. da. 


12/27 XR irregular 
areas lung density, 
esp. lower parts. 


Lungs. enl., edematous, 
gray-pink with white 
foci. Mediastinum, 
edematous, Mediast., 


mes. nn., enl. Spleen, 


enl. 


Foul breath; t. 105.0 F. 


phemia, bleeding injec- 


11/18 XR not sig- 
nificant. 
11/19 w.b.c 3,750. 


Good cond., mod. 
jaundice. Free blood 
chest. 

Lungs, not collapsed, 
““meaty,’” reddened, 
subpleural hemorrhages, 
pale foci. Pericardium, 


bloody fluid. Liver. 


mottled yellow-brown; 
pale foci. Thor., mes. 


nn., enl., 


Bronchopneumonia; 
toxopl. Subac. hep- 
atitis, granulomas 
with toxopl. L. nn. 
hyperplasia, edema, 
necrosis; toxopl. 
Splenic hyperplasia. 


Ac. bronchopneumonia; 
toxopl. Ac. hepatitis, 
chr. periportal in- 
flammation; toxop!l. 
Renal tubular bili- 
ary casts. Subac. 
meningo-encephalitis, 
perivascular demye- 


lination, “‘pseudo- 
cysts’’ without re- 
action. 


pneumonia, leukopenia, 
monocytosis 8/10-8/19; 


Female once. Dehydration, 
8/25/53 foul breath, intes- 
tinal (?) mass 4.5 x 
1.5 cm.; t. 104.8 F. 
Diag. panleukopenia? 
intussusc eption? 
Died 3rd hosp. da. 
(4) White Course 10 da. Apathy, 
2 yr. inappetence, then 
Male dyspnea. 
12/24/55 Pallor, abd. resp.. 
friction sounds whole 
chest; t. 103.0 F. 
Diag. pneumonia. 
(5) Gray and Course 11 da. Pan- 
white long- leukopenia mo 
2 
before. 
yt. Thirst, lethargy, inap- 
Castrated male petence, retched once. 
11/18/52 
Later dyspnea, pallor, 
jaundice, terminal hy- 
tion sites. 
Died 4th hosp. da. 
(6) Yellow Fe. littermate had fatal 
5 mo. 
Male 
8/12/55 


(7) Black and 
white 

2 yr. 
Castrated male 
10/11/55 


Course in this cat 11 da. 


“Apathy, anorexia, poly- 


pnea, enl. spleen; 


t. 105.0 F. Cont. high fe- 


ver, progressive dyspnea. 
Died 10th hosp. da. 


Course actual illness 
12 da. Poor appetite 
some time. Apathy, 


thirst, vomiting, dyspnea, 


cont. high fever. Coma- 
tose, pale, sl. cyanotic, 
exp. grunt, friction 
sounds; t. 106.0 F. 
Diag. ac. pancreatic or 
liver disease. 

Died 3rd hosp. da. 


10/11 XR not signif- 
icant. 10/12 w.b.c. 

5,700, S 53%, NS 21. 
L 17, M 7, E 2. Nucl. 


r.b.c. 2%. Hb. 11.8 Gm. 


10/13 URINE dark 
brown, alb. ++, bile 


+++, numerous r.b.c. 


Fair cond. Lungs, firm, 


edematous, purplish, 


yellow mottling. 
Bronchial nn. . reddened, 


‘swollen. 


Sl. j Lungs, 


dark red, 
edematous, necrotic 
areas. Liver, pale. 


Pancreas, bordered by 


necrotic fat. 


Ac. bronchopneumonia, 
focal necrosis; 
toxopl. 


Bronchopneumonia. 
Severe hepatitis. 
Splenic congestion. 
red pulp hyperplasia. 
Ac. to subac. necro- 
tizing pancreatitis. 
Toxopl. all these 
tissues. 


(1) Tiger 
1 yr. 
Female 
| 
| 
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3 
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8/17 wib.c. 2,450, 
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Toxoplasmosis. |. Acute Systemic (Arranged in Order of Severity) 


History, symptoms 


Age, sex, date 
Diagnosis, outcome 


of admission 


Diagnostic 
procedures 


Course 13 da. Anorexia, 


12/28 XR dense spotty 


(8) Red 
4 mo. thirst, fever, dyspnea. lung areas, esp. 
Male Spirits, color good; lower parts. w.b.c. 
12/27/55 rapid abd. resp; enl., 7,800, S 25%, NS 11, 
tender liver; t. 104.0 F, © 60, M3, E 1. 
Diag. lipoid pneumonia. Platelets decr. 
Cont. fever; dyspnea 
severe. 
Destroyed 4th hosp. da. 
(9) Gray ‘ Course 16 da. Appetite 1/19 XR not signif- 
6 mo. poor, diarrhea, episodes *<ant. w.b.c. 26,000. 
Male severe dyspnea. Thin ST OOL numerous 
1/9/54 apathetic; t. 104.5 F. No coccidia. 
improv. though spirits, 
appetite good. 
Destroyed 8th hosp. da. 
(10) White Course mo. Anorexia, 4/21 w.b.c. 17,000. 
1 yr. abd. “bioating,”” vom- 4/27 THORACENTESIS 
Castrated male iting, given oil. Thin, small amount sero- 
4/19/52 dehydrated, abd. dis- sanguineous fluid. 
tended; t. 104.0 F. Ate, 
but cont. fever, incr. 
dyspnea. 
Destroyed 9th hosp. da. 
2. Chronic Localized 
(11) Black Course final illness 3/3 w.b.c. 7,900, S 48%, 
15 yr. [2 da. Hosp. 2 mo. be- NS 29, L 13, M 10, 
Castrated male — rn bsc platelets decr. Hb. 
3/2/58 ore, SQ lumbar abscess. 6.6 Gm. URINE bile 
thin, anemic, but spirits, 4 4 STOOL foul, 
appetite good. Gained watery, gray curds; 
till 10 da. before adm., jreayy coccidia 
then anorexia, vomiting droplets, no nat. 
diarrhea. Emaciated, gested 
dehydrated, pale; intes- 
tinal mass; t. 102.4 F. 
Later jaundice. 
Diag. lymphosarcoma? 
also pancreatis disease? 
Destroyed 3rd hosp. da. 
(12) White Course about 1 yr. We. 10/22 XR segment 
13 yr. loss 1 yr., anorexia, small intestine 
Castrated male vomiting, diarrhea with thickened wall, 
10/22/55 blood 2 wk. Intestinal dilated lumen. 


mass ant. abd.; t. 104.0 F. 


Diag. lymphosarcoma? 
Destroyed 3rd hosp. da. 


(13) Black and Course 6 wk. Progr. 


post. weakness, hiding. 
c yr. Convulsion, then dis- 
-astrated male turbed equilibrium. 
4/30/54 Distress, loud cries, 


rapid resp., unsteady 
gait; t. 101.0 PF. 


10/24 w.b.c. 3,300, 

S 67%, NS 19, L 10, 
M 7, E 1, rare im- 
mature r.b.c., plate- 
lets decr. Hb. 7.2 Gm. 
URINE dark yellow, 
bile +. FECAL EXAM. 
neg. 


(397) 


Cond. poor. Peritoneal 


Gross pathology 
Lungs. enl., firm, red, 
edematous; pale areas 
coalescing ic lower 
parts. Sternal, mes. 
on., enl., pale, firm 


Liver, deep red, enl. 


Cond. poor. Lungs, 
noncrepitant, con- 
gestion, emphysema, 
edema. Liver, finely 
mottled. Spleen, dark 
red, follicles prom- 
inent. L. nn., enl., 
pale brown, moist. 
Stool, bloody. 


Histopathology 


Bronchopneumonia; 


toxopl. Hepatic con- 
gestion, extramedul- 
lary hematopoiesis 
L.on. reticular hy- 
perplasia. Subac. 
pancreatitis; toxopl. 


Bronchopneumonia; 
toxopl. Hepatic con- 
gestion, biliary 
scarring. Intestine, 
follicular hyper- 
plasia, mucosa eroded, 
necrotic areas, mono- 
nuclear infiltration 
muscularis. 


cavity, serous fluid. 
Lungs, dark, firm, 
bronchial mucopurulent 
exudate. Liver, enl., 
small superficial dark 
red nodules, some pale 
areas. 


friable. Duodenum, red- 
dened, edematous. Je- 


junum, papillary growths. 


lleocolic junction, 
fibrous mass 3 x 4 x 3 
cm.; necrosis serosal 
surface, hemorrhage, 
postnecrotic scarring 
mucosa. Colon, many 
smal! ulcers. 
Coccidia throughout 
intestine. 


““Adenomatous"’ bron- 
chopneumonia typical 
of toxopl. Liver, ac. 
centrolobular edema 
and hemorrhage, 
biliary scarring. 


centrolobular fatty 
degeneration, be- 
ginning cirrhosis. 
Jejunal papilloma- 
tosis. Lleocolic 

mass: granulomata 
submucosa and muscu- 
laris, encysted 

toxopl. among 

muscle fibers. 


Cond. poor. Pericard- Focal hepatitis and 


ium, blood-tinged fluid. 
Liver, tan, rounded 
edges, distinct lobular 
pattern, many pale foci 
2 mm. diam. Small in- 
testine, several annular 
enlargements with di- 
lated ulcerated lumen; 
1 polypoid mass entend- 
ing into lumen. Colon, 


ulcers. Adrenals, friable. 


necrosis, beginning 
cirrhosis; toxopl. 
Chronic granulomatous 
enteritis; ulcers; poly- 
posis with toxopl. cysts. 
Mesenteric lympha- 
denitis, toxop!. 
Adrenal cortical 
necrosis; toxopl. 


Cond. good. Liver, ir- 


regular distribution 
of blood. Spleen, fol- 


licular hyperplasia. 

Pancreas, yellow dis- 
‘coloration. Kidneys. 
fatty-looking. Brain. 
grossly normal. wll 


Liver-cell vacuolation, 
edema, hemosiderosis. 
Splenic hemosiderosis. 
Pancreas fixation arte- 
facts. Kidney fatty 
dystrophy prox. conv. 
tubules. Chr. dif- 

fuse meningo-encephalitis, 
toxopl. cysts; 
Encephalitozoon cerebral 


cortex, no inflammation. 


S=segmented cells; NS—nonsegmented cells; L=lymphocytes; M=monocytes; E= eosinophils; nn=lymph 
nodes. 


hi, 
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md. poor. Liver, enl., Hepatic congestion 
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(table 1), it would appear that feline infections 
may be manifested either by acute or subacute 
systemic disease, or by chronic, localized lesions. 
With few exceptions, the two groups are sharply 
contrasted in respect to age incidence, duration and 
severity of illness, and type and dissemination of 
lesion. 


ACUTE AND SUBACUTE SYSTEMIC INFECTION 


Acute or subacute infections were recog- 
nized in 11 cats ranging in age from 9 
weeks to 2 years. Seven of the cats were 
males, a proportion approximating that 
among ill cats generally at the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital. Season did not appear to 
be a factor in incidence. 

Signs.—At onset, the signs were non- 
specific—lethargy, inappetence, weight 
loss, and often thirst, the latter perhaps 
attributable to the characteristic persistent 
high fever. A later and more _ specific 
change was a progressively severe dyspnea, 
apparently a common feature of acute in- 
fections, since it was observed sooner or 
later in a majority of the 11 cats. Respira- 
tions were of a deep, abdominal type and 
of striking rapidity. In contrast with the 
dyspnea occurring with conditions’ in 
which fluid fills the thorax, loud friction 
or bronchial sounds were heard over the 
entire chest. None of the cats coughed. 

In several cats, the signs were those of 
severe systemic disease or of an acute ab- 
dominal disorder—panleukopenia, hepa- 
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titis, pancreatitis, or intestinal obstruction 
by intussusception or foreign body. Pros- 
tration, occasional vomiting, abdominal 
tenderness, liver enlargement, mild jaun- 
dice, and bilirubinuria characterized this 
type of case. Pallor, but not of severe de- 
gree, was observed in 3 cats on admission, 
and it developed in another, in which blood 
appeared just before death in the anterior 
chambers of the eyes and in which there 
was bleeding from injection sites. In the 
one cat in which a presumptive diagnosis 
was made on admission (table 1, case 1), 
the combination of the characteristic rapid 
respirations and pneumonic sounds with 
mild jaundice and marked bilirubinuria 
was considered virtually pathognomonic. 

Diagnostic Procedures.—Since the prom- 
inent sign was usually respiratory or ab- 
dominal distress, a radiograph was in most 
cases taken on admission. 

Because of the rapidity of respirations, 
it was impossible, with the 4-second ex- 
posure time required by the machine in use 
through 1955, to obtain pictures entirely 
free of blurring due to motion. With a ma- 
chine permitting an exposure of 1/20 sec- 
ond, satisfactory pictures were achieved. 
In cats in which respiratory difficulty was 
just beginning, no abnormal lung shadows 
could be detected. When dyspnea had be- 
come pronounced, spotty areas of increased 
density appeared in the lungs, particularly 
in the lower parts (fig. 1, 2). These radio- 


Fig. 1—Lateral chest radio- 
graph of a cat with severe 
dyspnea due to acute tox- 
oplasmosis. Because of the 
rapidity of respirations it 
is difficult to avoid blur- 
ring with an exposure of '/, 
second. Dense, spotty shad- 
ows in the apical lobes 
and the lower parts of the 
diaphragmatic lobes are 
typical of pulmonary toxo- 
plasmosis, but also occur 

in inhalation pneumonia. 
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graphic features, strongly suggestive of 
foreign-body pneumonia, in several in- 
stances gave rise to the mistaken impres- 
sion that the condition was due to inhala- 
tion of mineral oil, a remedy popular with 
cat owners and actually given to some of 
these patients. 

In 2 cats in which the signs suggested 
an acute abdominal condition, peritoneal 
effusion obscured the picture. In 1, a palpa- 
ble abdominal mass proved at exploratory 


Fig. 2—Lateral and dorso- 
ventral chest radiographs, 
showing acute toxo- 
plasmal bronchopneumonia. 
Changes are less severe 
than in figure |, but the 
areas of density are simi- 
larly distributed. 
ment of the apical lobes is 
evident. Exposure sec- 
ond. 


Involve- 
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operation to be greatly swollen mesenteric 
nodes. On suspicion of toxoplasmosis, one 
was removed for examination, Although it 
is known that skin sensitivity is not usual- 
ly present in acute infections, a diagnostic 
injection of toxoplasmin-histoplasmin was 


given, but the cat died about 24 hours 


later, before sufficient time could elapse 
for evaluation of the response to the test. 
The lymph node removed for biopsy proved 
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to contain macrophages with Toxoplasma 
bodies. 

Blood studies were usually made at or 
shortly after admission, and indicate what 
may be expected when infection is well 
established. In total leukocyte counts in the 
acute and subacute cases, moderate leuko- 
cytosis and leukopenia were both repre- 
sented (range 26,000—2,450 w.b.c./cmm.), 
but there is a strong suggestion that, as 
the infection progresses, the tendency is 
toward the latter. In differential leukocyte 
counts (6 cases, 13 counts), even when 
leukopenia was present, neutrophils usually 
outnumbered lymphocytes, and in some 
cats monocytes were significantly in- 
creased. In several, platelets were dimin- 
ished. 

Severe anemia did not appear to be 
prominent at the time of admission, since 
in most instances pallor was not suffi- 
ciently striking to prompt the performance 


Fig. 3—Br 


of hemoglobin determinations. Color of the 
mucous membranes suggested, however, 
that anemia developed terminally in cats 
with extensive organic involvement. 

Blood changes in the case of the sole 
survivor are tabulated for the course of 
the illness (table 2). The first hemogram 
and the series made after recovery sug- 
gested that in this kitten lymphocytes per- 
haps habitually outnumbered neutrophils. 
With the development of infection, the 
total leukocyte count gradually fell, al- 
though the ratio of neutrophils to lympho- 
cytes rose. The production of platelets and 
of erythrocytes also decreased. While these 
changes may well have been the result of 
the disease, the folic acid antagonists (1,2- 
dihydro-s-triazines and pyrimethamine) 


given in treatment must not be overlooked 
as possible contributing factors. Indeed, 
when the platelets almost disappeared, the 
leukocyte count fell to 3,000 per cubic mil- 


ia due to toxoplasmosis, dorsal view. The appearance of the lungs resembles 


that in foreign-body pneumonia. They do not collapse normally and are congested, with firm, ir- 
regular, light areas. These changes, although diffuse, are pronounced at the lower angle of the 


right diaphragmatic lobe, where 


lidation is p (arrow). 
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limeter, and the hemoglobin began to drop, 
it was considered advisable to give folic 
acid. Whether or not the folic acid alone 
was responsible, its administration was 
followed by a sharp rise in both leukocytes 
and hemoglobin. 

Although 13 blood films from 6 cats were 
thoroughly examined, Toxoplasma bodies 
were conclusively identified in none. 

Serological diagnoses by means of the 
dye test were made in 2 cats. Serum sam- 
ples obtained from 1 on the fifth day of 
illness and a day later at the time of death 
showed titers of 1:4,096 (case 1). The 
successive antibody levels in this cat’s kit- 
ten, which developed and recovered from 
the disease, are recorded in table 2. Five 
months after recovery, as at the height of 
illness, her titer was 1:1,024. 

Treatment.—Treatment included a va- 
riety of antibiotics,” B-complex vitamins, 
subcutaneous administration of fluids to 
overcome or prevent dehydration, and oxy- 
gen whenever dyspnea became severe. The 
absence of response to antibiotics was con- 
stant. In the cat in which the condition 
was tentatively diagnosed on admission 
(case 1), treatment was started with a 
triple sulfonamide and 1,2-dihydro-s-tria- 
zines, a combination exhibiting synergistic 
effectiveness in experimental murine toxo- 
plasmosis,‘* but death occurred in less than 
24 hours. 

This cat’s kitten, as soon as it developed 
a fever, was assumed to have toxoplasmosis 
and was accordingly treated at once with 
a sulfonamide. When a transient drop in 
fever was followed by another rise, admin- 
istration of triazines was started by sub- 
cutaneous injection. A severe skin reaction 
developed, however, and pyrimethamine 
(Daraprimt+), a folic acid antagonist ap- 
parently curative in several human cases 
of systemic toxoplasmosis,*"* was substi- 
tuted. Dosages of these drugs and the cor- 
relation between administration and clini- 
cal signs are indicated (table 2). It is im- 
possible to assert positively that these two 
drugs, which were administered together 
with sulfonamides, with which they appear 
to act favorably af- 
fected the course of the disease, but there 


*Penicillin-streptomycin; chlortetracycline (Aureomycin, 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y.); oxytetracy- 
cline (Terramycin, Chas. Pfizer and Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.); chloramphenicol (Chloromycetin, Parke, Davis and 
Co., Detroit, Mich.). 

*Daraprim, the trade name for pyrimethamine, is pro- 
duced by Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
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is no question that immediate and sig- 
nificant clinical improvement coincided 
with their use; and when pyrimethamine 
was repeated in two subsequent febrile 
episodes, the same apparent effects were 
observed. 

Course of the Disease.—The course of 
illness varied in the fatal cases from less 
than one to two weeks, being more rapid 
and severe in the cats in which involvement 
was more extensive. The 5 cats most 
acutely affected died within one to four 
days of admission to the hospital. Two be- 
came so dyspneic that they were destroyed 
to prevent needless suffering. In 2 others, 
1 of which continued in good spirits and 
even ate, the course might have been con- 
siderably prolonged, but they were de- 
stroyed because of persistent fever and 
continued or increasing respiratory dis- 
tress. 

In the kitten that was treated and sur- 
vived, the duration of illness from the first 
temperature rise to apparently complete 
clinical recovery was about four weeks. An 
initial episode of high fever and inappe- 
tence was followed by marked improve- 
ment coincident with administration of the 
triazines and pyrimethamine. Possibly be- 
cause these were not continued long 
enough, there soon ensued a relatively pro- 
longed period of low-grade fever, poor ap- 
petite, and diarrhea characterized by a 
clay-colored, greasy stool. During this 
time, both pyrimethamine and _ sul- 
fonamides were resumed, and fluids, B- 
complex vitamins, folic acid, and bismuth 
were given as supportive measures. 

Epidemiology.—As already indicated, 2 
of the affected cats were a mother and her 
kitten. Of great interest in the history of 
another cat (case 6) is the fact that its 
littermate also almost certainly died of 
toxoplasmosis. The latter, a female, was 
hospitalized two days before the other, 
with identical signs of lethargy, inappe- 
tence, and progressively severe pneumonia. 
The total leukocyte count on admission was 
9,500 per cubic millimeter, but six days 
later had fallen to 450 (neutrophils 60%, 
monocytes 10%, lymphocytes 30%). On the 
tenth hospital day, the cat died in intense 
respiratory difficulty, but unfortunately 
did not come to necropsy. 

For what it is worth, background in- 
formation on still another cat (case 3) may 
be mentioned. This animal belonged to an 
apartment house janitor who always kept 
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TABLE 2—Course of Illness in a 9-Week-Old Female Kitten Naturally Infected with Toxoplasmosis 


Date 


12/13/56 


12/18-19 


Clinical data 


day after mother 
died of ac. toxopl. 


Loose stool. 


Adan. in good health 101.0 F. 


Temperature Laboratory findings 


Fecal exam. neg. 


103.5 F. 


Stool normal. 


12/18 w.b.c. 10,500, 
S 29%, NS 5, L sm. 
41, L int. 18, L Ig. 
2, M 5, occas. 
basophilic r.b.c., 
some anisocytosis. 
Hb. 11.7 Gm. 


102.5 F. a.m. 
103.2 F. p.m. 


12/19, 102.0 F. 


12/22-23 


12/24-25 


Lethargy, poor 
appetite. 


Brighter, but an- 
orexia. Severe reac- 
tion at site of 
triazine injection. 


103.9 
103.3 


Serum tter 
by dye test 


No antibodies 


12/18 1:256 


my Much improved, 
still inappetent. 


12/22 w.b.c. 8,650, § 
55% NS 8, L sm. 15, 
L int. 17, L ig. 2, 

M 3, decr. plate- 
lets. Hb. 10.6 Gm. 


102.6 
101.6 F. 


Ate a little, 
12/25, no appetite. 


12/26 


No appetite, de- 
pression, stool loose 
and light, sl. 
dehydration. 


Brighter, ate a 
little, stool 
loose, brown. 


Treatmenc 
Anu-panleukopenia 
serum; repeated 
every 2 wk 


0.125 Gm. sulfadia- 
zine b.i.d 


Same 


Same, plus 0.5 cc. 
suspension of 1,2-di- 
hydro-s-triazines (50 
mg. D 63, 20 mg. D 
110 in 10 % Tween 
80) SQ. 

Sulfadiazine 
continued, 

triazines stopped, 6.25 
mg. pyrimethamine 
(Daraprim) orally. 
Sulfadiazine contin- 
ued; 5% dextrose, 
amino acids, and B 
complex SQ. 


Sulfadiazine stopped, 
fluids. B complex 
contunued 


102. 


3 F. S 59%, NS 13, L sm. 
28, L int. 3, M 4, E 
1, nucl. r.b.c. 1%, 
rare basophilic 
r.b.c., platelets 
sl. incr., v. small. 


12/29-31 


1/1/57 


Continued improve- 
ment, but appetite 
still poor, stool 
soft-loose. 


102. 


Bright, appetite 
poor to fair; 
stool gray, loose, 
becoming soft. 


12/29 w.b.c. 3, 

S 13%, NS 

50, L int. 33, M 2, 
platelets a little larger. 
Hb. 8.8 Gm. 


Good appetite and 
spirits, normal 
stool. 


1/2 w.b.c. 3,350, § 
7%, NS 11, L sm. 43. 
L ine. 18, L lg. 5, M 
13, E 3, platelets still 
decr. and small, a few 
nucl. and basophilic 
r.b.c. Hb. 


1/2 103.0 F. a.m. 
103.6 F. p.m. 
1/3 and 1/4: 
102.5 F. 


1/5 w.b 
N 


102.1 to 102.5 F. 


Ringer's solution, 
amino acids, B com- 
plex SQ. 6.25 mg. 
Pyrimethamine, 0.125 
Gm. triple sulfona- 
mide b.i.d., milk of 
bismuth, hand feeding. 


Same, pyrimethamine 


Previous treatment 
stopped; started 2.5 
mg. folic acid orally. 


Same. 


12/20 103.8 F. a.m. 
oe 104.6 F. p.m. 
F. p.m. 
ie 102.0 F. 
2.5 meg 
— 102.7 F. to Same. 
102.0 F. 
no stool. 
1/5-7 1/5 stool soft, Treatment stopped. 
Ps grayish 26, L sm. 
iia 1/6-7 stool firm, 16, L int. 6, M 12, 
dark gray. nucl. r.b.c. 4% 
platelets incr. Hb. 6.6 Gm. 
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TABLE 2 (continued)—Course of Iliness in a 9-Week-Old Female Kitten Naturally Infected with 
Toxoplasmosis 


Serum titer 


Same. 1/14 2.5 meg 


Treatment 


2.5 mg. pyrimetha- 
mine; 0.125 Gm. 
triple sulfonamide 
b.i.d. 


folic acid resumed 


Same, plus milk 
of bismuth. 


Treatment stopped 


None. 


None. 


Cominued good 


a « ontinued good 
health. 


3/18 Continued good 
health. 


continued good 101.8 F. 


health. 


a number of cats as mousers. He had 
previously lost cats with swift, severe ill- 
nesses of this general type, presumed at 
the time to be panleukopenia. Other cats 
had died with more protracted disorders 
characterized by central nervous manifes- 
tations. 

Gross Pathology.—Loss in _ condition 
was, in general, significant only in the 
more prolonged illnesses. Mild jaundice 
was present in several cats. 

The lungs had a similar appearance from 
case to case (fig. 3). They failed to collapse 
normally, were reddened, with irregular, 
light spots, were of “rubbery” consistency, 
particularly in the dependent portions, and 


45, L int. 8, M 1, 


healta. 27% 


Date Clinical data Temperature Laboratory findings by dye test 
vs Lessened appetite, 102.8 F. a.m. w.b.c. 27, 800, S 
stool normal. 103.3 F. p.m. 53%, NS 11, L sm. 
16, L int. 8, M7, E 
5, rare basophilic 
r.b.c., platelets incr. 
Hb. 9.6 Gm. 
1/9-15 Appetite fair, Fluctuated 1/9 1:024 
then good, stool between 102.5 
variably sofc and 101.8 F. 
or loose. 
1/16 Stool normal. 101.4 F. w.b.c. 17,550, S$ 
35%, NS 9, L sm. 
38, L int. 11, M 7, 
E 1, platelets very 
num. Hb. 10.6 Gm. 
PROTHROMBIN 
TIME 
12.9 sec. (normal). 
1/17 Good health 101.8 F. 
1/23 Continued good 101.6 F. w.b.c. 16,700, § 44%, 
health. NS 7, L sm. 50, L 
int. 10, M 3, E 3, 
rare basophilic r.b.c. 
Hb. 11.7 Gm. 
1/30 Continued good 101.6 F. w.b.c. 14,200, § 
health. 25%, NS 7, L sm. 


on sectioning bulged and oozed a yellowish 


fluid. Rapid differentiation from lipoid 
pneumonia was achieved in some instances 
by the use of imprints stained with Sudan 
IV. In the cat in which the condition was 
diagnosed clinically, tentative confirmation 
was given at the time of necropsy by lung 
impressions stained with Wright’s and 
Giemsa’s stains and showing macrophages 
containing bodies highly suggestive of 
Toxoplasma (fig. 4). 

Liver changes were not striking, al- 
though moderate swelling or friability was 
sometimes present, as well as abnormalities 
in color, such as pallor, mottling, or focal 
yellowish areas of necrosis. The spleens 
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= 
E 6. Hb. 11.3 Gm. Y 
56, L int. 2, M 6, ae 
E 4. Hb. 12.4 Gm. a 
26%, NS L sm. 
33, L int. 25, M 5, 
E 6. Hb. 11.0 Gm. 
101.0 F. w.b.c. 11,250, None. 
28%, NS 5, L sm. 
47, L ine. 4, L Ig. 
1, M 7, E 8. Hb. 
11.7 Gm. 
None. 
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were sometimes moderately enlarged, and 
there was variable enlargement and red- 
dening of the thoracic and abdominal 
nodes. In one striking, peracute infection 
with extensive organic involvement, the 
pancreas was the site of the principal gross 
changes, being surrounded with areas of 
necrotic fat. In another case, there were 
intestinal ulcers. Effusion into the peri- 
cardial, thoracic, and peritoneal cavities 
was present in several cats, but not in 
great quantity. In 1, the fluid contained 
blood. 

Histopathology.—The histological _pic- 
ture in all lung sections was constant and 
in accord with the findings of others that 
there is a type of bronchopneumonia highly 
characteristic of Toxoplasma infection. A 
tremendous hyperplasia and hypertrophy 
of the alveolar and bronchial lining cells 
and a fairly broad, edematous interstitium 
combined to present an “adenomatous” pat- 
tern, somewhat resembling that in adeno- 
matosis of cattle and sheep. Desquamated 
lining cells, macrophages, and neutrophils 
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filled the alveolar spaces, and macrophages 
and neutrophils infiltrated the interstitium 
(fig. 5, left). Numerous Toxoplasma bodies 
were present, packed into macrophages and 
alveolar lining cells (fig. 5, right) or freed 
by rupture of the cell membranes. In the 
more acute cases, there were disseminated 
foci of necrosis. 

The heart muscle, sectioned in 1 case, 
had undergone interstitial inflammatory 
infiltration, and macrophages containing 
Toxoplasma were present. 

In 6 cats, there was acute or subacute 
hepatitis, manifested by varying degrees 
of round cell infiltration, focal dissemi- 
nated necrosis, and centrolobular hemosid- 
erosis and atrophy. The Kupffer cells, pro- 
jecting prominently into the sinuses, fre- 
quently contained Toxoplasma bodies, 
either single or in clusters (fig. 6, left). 
Less often, the liver cells themselves were 
parasitized (fig. 6, right), with resulting 
karyorrhexis and pyknosis. The cord archi- 
tecture was sometimes disrupted by con- 
gestion and edema. Several of the livers 


F'g. 4—Photomicrographs of lung imprints, acute toxoplasmosis: (left) — organisms in intact (A) 

and disrupted (B) macrophages, x 900; (right) — Toxoplasma organisms clustered about the nucleus 

of a macrophage (center). When viewed lengthwise, they are banana-shaped. The central body 
stains reddish purple and the cytoplasm blue-gray with Giemsa's stain. x 1,200. 
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underwent periportal myeloid metaplasia. 
In 3 cats, there was evidence of pre- 
existing cholangitis. 

In the case of extensive peripheral pan- 
creatic fat necrosis, the parenchyma of this 
organ was obliterated by necrosis, and 
Toxoplasma bodies were numerous in the 
acinar and ductal epithelium (fig. 7, left). 
In another cat, there was a subacute pan- 
creatic inflammation, with numerous Toxo- 
plasma organisms clustered within cells or 
free in the interstitium. 

In the cat with intestinal ulcerations, 
there were organisms not only in the cells 
of the muscular layer but also in the mu- 
cosal cells and interstitium (fig. 7, right). 

No parasites were recognized in the few 
kidneys examined. 

In the 5 cases in which the spleen was 
sectioned, this organ had undergone reticu- 
lar hyperplasia, with atrophy of the lymph 
follicles, and the sinuses were filled with 
macrophages, in some of which were ag- 
gregated or single Toxoplasma bodies. In 
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interstitium is edematous, and there are acute cellular exudation and desquamation, x 200; (right) 
— hypertrophied alveolar cells contain groups of organisms (lower left, center, upper right). x 1,100. 
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one instance, the follicles showed central 
necrobiosis and deposition of hyaline ma- 
terial, and there were slight erythrophago- 
cytosis and hemosiderosis, interpreted as 
being a result of stress. 

Lymph nodes were characterized by re- 
ticular hyperplasia, with acute or subacute 
inflammation of both parenchyma and 
perinodal tissue. Single or massed Toxo- 
plasma organisms occurred in macrophages 
and lining cells of the sinuses. 

In 1 of 2 cats in which the brain was ex- 
amined, subacute meningo-encephalitis and 
perivascular demyelination were found. 
Toxoplasma “pseudocysts” were observed 
in the gray and white matter, but were 
unaccompanied by pathological reaction. 
Except for what had been considered a 
terminal “disorientation,” there had been 
no signs of brain involvement. In the other 
cat, there were focal aggregations of mac- 
rophages in the brain substance and 
around small vessels, but no organisms 
could be discovered. 


Fig. tissue of cat with acute toxoplasmosis (H & E stain): (left) — “adenomatous” 
- bronchopneumonia — the alveolar and bronchial lining cells are hyperplastic and hypertrophied, the Ms 
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Fig. 6—Liver tissue of a cat with acute toxoplasmosis (H & E stain): (left) — a Kupffer cell pro- 


jecting into a sinus contains Toxoplasma bodies (center), x 1,500; 


(right) — less often the organ- 


isms (center) appear in the parenchymal cells, x 1,250. 


CHRONIC INFECTIONS 
ENTERIC INFECTION 


Signs.—Infection of chronic type was 
encountered in 2 aged, castrated male cats 
with relatively long histories of weight loss 
and diarrhea. Their final, rapid decline was 
associated with vomiting of all food, owing 
to obstructive masses in the intestine. The 
temperatures on admission were 102.4 and 
104.0 F. One’s stool was gray, foul- 
smelling, and curdy, suggesting pancreatic 
disease; however, microscopic examination 
disclosed no undigested fat, starch, or meat 
fibers, but did reveal a heavy coccidial in- 
fection. The other’s stool was- watery 
brown with traces of blood but no evidence 
of parasitism. 

One cat had a normal leukocyte count, 
the other cat was leukopenic; in both there 
was neutrophilia. In neither of the blood 
films were Toxoplasma bodies observed. 
Both cats were anemic, probably owing to 
deprivation of food as well as to the pres- 
ence of chronic infection, and their urine 
contained a small amount of bile pigment. 


In both cats palpable, firm, elongated en- 
largements in the intestine suggested 
tumor, intussusception, or foreign body. 
A radiograph in one instance revealed 
the annular mural thickening and nar- 
rowed lumen frequently seen in lympho- 
sarcoma (fig. 8, top). Surgery was con- 
templated for both cats and supportive 
treatment started, but, because of their 
continued decline and the development of 
jaundice, it was considered best to destroy 
them. 

Gross Pathology.—No abnormalities were 
observed in the thoracic organs. The livers 
were slightly swollen; one was mottled, 
brownish yellow, the other had many small, 
light yellow areas on its surface and a pale 
nodule extending into the parenchyma. The 
spleens and all lymph nodes appeared nor- 
mal. 

Major changes were limited to the in- 
testine. In one cat a pale, fibrous mass in- 
volved the ileocolic junction; its mucosal 
surface was ulcerated and necrotic, with 
beginning scarring (fig. 8, bottom). Pro- 
truding from the jejunal mucosa were nu- 
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merous small, papillary growths. The mu- 
cosa of the colon was ulcerated. Scrapings 
revealed coccidia throughout the intestine 
as high as the duodenum. 

In the other cat, there were several firm, 
annular thickenings in the wall of the 
small intestine, and the lumen of these seg- 
ments was ulcerated. From one mass, a 
polyp-like protrusion extended into the 
lumen. Ulcerations occurred in the termi- 
nal portion of the colon. 

Histopathology.—In one cat, the tumor- 
like mass involving the ileocolic junction 
proved to be a granuloma with occasional 
Toxoplasma “pseudocysts” among the mus- 
cle fibers (fig. 10). In the jejunum there 
was papillomatosis, but no Toxoplasma 
bodies were recognized. The changes in the 
liver were characteristic of circulatory dis- 
turbance—congestion, edema, centrolobular 
atrophy, and beginning cirrhosis. The 
spleen had undergone reticular hyperplasia. 

In the other cat, there was wider dis- 
semination of Toxoplasma organisms. 
Throughout the involved segments of the 
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intestine there was chronic granulomatous 
enteritis with ulceration and focal poly- 
posis associated with the presence of Toxo- 
plasma “pseudocysts.” Liver sections 
showed a focal hepatitis with necrosis and 
connective tissue proliferation. Toxoplas- 
mata were present in macrophages and 
Kupffer cells. The spleen was normal,. but 
in the mesenteric node there was inflam- 
matory reaction to Toxoplasma bodies. 
Focal necrosis in the adrenals was also as- 
sociated with these organisms. The pres- 
ence of acute lesions in the liver, lymph 
nodes, and adrenals, together with a lesion 
of long-standing in the intestine, may con- 
ceivably be evidence for a recent flare-up 
of an earlier infection.’ 
CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 

In one aged cat, the signs of illness— 
progressive incoordination and terminal 
convulsions—were wholly those of chronic 
brain disturbance, and toxoplasmosis was 
among the possible causes considered. 


Fig. 7 (Left)—Necrotizing pancreatitis in acute toxoplasmosis. An alveolar cell (center) contains 
@ group of organisms. In the necrotic area to the right above, scattered, free toxoplasmata are barely 
discernible as dark dots. H & E stain; x 1,250. 

(Right)—Small intestine, acute toxoplasmosis. Organisms (arrows) taken up by macrophages in an 
edematous interstitium between glandular crypts. H & E stain; x 1,250. 
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Fig. 8 (Top)—tLateral abdominal radiograph of a cat with chronic intestinal toxoplasmosis. Thick- 
ening of the wall of a segment of small intestine is recognizable in the lower abdomen (arrow). 
Radiographically, such a granuloma is indistinguishable from an annular lymphosarcoma. 
(Bottom)—Toxoplasma granuloma, ileocolic junction. The intestine has been opened to reveal a 
pale, tumor-like enlargement. There are superficial ulcerations (arrows) of the colon (right). 


Some of the brain sections* disclosed a 
chronic, diffuse meningo-encephalitis, the 
origin of which was not clear, and, scat- 
tered throughout the cerebrum, cystic 
structures containing bodies suggestive of 


*Studied by Major Charlie Barron, Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology (Acc. 675249). 


Toxoplasma. In other sections,+ there were 
typical Toxoplasma “pseudocysts” (fig. 
10), as well as structures suggestive of 
Encephalitozoon, an organism described 
principally in rodents but also in a case of 


+Examined by Dr. Irwin Jungherr, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs. 
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Fig. 9—Granuloma of ileo- 
colic region with “pseudo- 
cyst" (center) embedded 
in proliferating tissue. H & 
E stain; x 1,500. 


spontaneous meningo-encephalitis in a 
cat.** 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The 12 cases of feline toxoplasmosis 
previously reported and the 14 here de- 
scribed constitute a substantial body of 
clinical material from which some general 
conclusions may be drawn as to the forms 
of disease with which this infection may 
be associated in cats. 

Acute and Subacute Infections.—Both 
acute and subacute infections appear to 
occur in young animals and are character- 
ized by stubborn fevers and unresponsive- 
ness to antibiotics. In the majority, the 
outstanding symptom is a rapid, labored 
type of respiration resulting from broncho- 
pneumonia and unaccompanied, apparently, 
by coughing. In other cats, although dysp- 
nea may develop terminally, the symptoms 
may be those of an acute systemic infec- 
tion of the type of panleukopenia or of a 
severe abdominal disorder, such as hepa- 
titis, pancreatitis, or intestinal obstruction 
—the latter impression deriving from en- 
largement of the mesenteric nodes. Sub- 
stantial effusion into the serous cavities 
appears to be the exception rather than the 
rule. Jaundice and terminal hemorrhages 
suggestive of liver failure may occur. 
Central nervous symptoms do not seem to 
be frequent in acute toxoplasmosis, al- 
though organisms may be found on histo- 
logical examination. 

The more extensive the organic involve- 
ment, the more severe are the symptoms 


and the more rapid the course of disease. 
Death may occur within a few days of on- 
set, but when infection affects mainly the 
lungs, the illness may be less acute and the 
course more protracted. 

Radiographs of dyspneic cats show lung 
changes similar to those in inhalation 
pneumonia—numerous irregular areas of 
density, particularly in the lower parts of 
the lungs. When there is extensive involve- 
ment of abdominal organs, there may be 
sufficient peritoneal effusion to obscure the 
picture. 

Blood findings, since the infective organ- 
ism is practically never observed in films, 
are not pathognomonic. Either moderate 
leukocytosis or leukopenia may occur, with 
available evidence suggesting a _ trend 
toward the latter as the disease progresses. 
In the few differential counts done, neutro- 
phils predominated over lymphocytes, even 
in leukopenic animals, and monocytes were 
sometimes increased. Platelets were often 
substantially decreased. Anemia was not 
conspicuous. 

Allowance being made for the fact that 
necropsy studies did not, in general, in- 
clude tissues apparently unaffected, the 
lungs, liver, spleen, and lymph nodes seem 
to be the organs predominantly involved, 
undergoing changes of acute and subacute 
inflammation and necrosis. Grossly, the 
lungs have an appearance consistent with 
foreign-body pneumonia. As previously 
observed in the cat,** as well as in other 
animals and man, microscopic examination 
discloses a bronchopneumonia notable for 
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epithelial proliferation, with Toxoplasma 
bodies occurring in hyperplastic epithelial 
cells and macrophages. Liver lesions are 
those of acute and subacute hepatitis, or- 
ganisms parasitizing both Kupffer and, 
less frequently, hepatic cells. The spleen 
may enlarge, and the lymph nodes, espe- 
cially the mesenteric, may be swollen and 
reddened, with Toxoplasma bodies, single 
or aggregated, in macrophages and endo- 
thelial cells. Occasionally, the pancreas may 
be inflamed and necrotic, or the intestine 
ulcerated. The severe inflammatory reac- 
tion to the organisms observable in the 
lesions of the acute and subacute infection 
leaves little doubt that there is a direct 
relationship between the presence of the 
organism and the clinical signs. 

Although central nervous symptoms are 
not common in acute infections, there may 
occasionally be microscopic changes charac- 
teristic of nonspecific meningo-encephalitis, 
or Toxoplasma bodies or cysts may be pres- 
ent without inflammatory reaction. 


10—Brain 


Chronic Infections.—Apparently, chronic 
infections occur in older animals, develop, 
to judge from microscopic evidence, over a 
longer period, and tend toward localization. 
In several cats, intestinal granuloma with 
ulceration simulated lymphosarcoma. The 
signs were weight loss, diarrhea, and ane- 
mia, probably related mainly to the pres- 
ence of mechanical obstruction. 

Another site of localization of Toxo- 
plasma bodies is the central nervous sys- 
tem, both brain and spinal cord. One cat 
so affected showed no signs of illness; in 
the others, incoordination, ataxia, and 
paresis were attributed to lesions of 
meningo-encephalomyelitis. Found in asso- 
ciation with some of these lesions were 
Toxoplasma bodies and “pseudocysts.’”’* 
The extent to which this organism was re- 
sponsible for the lesion is not certain, since 


*Although organisms may be absent, it is believed chat 
certain types of inflammatory lesions represent sites of 
earlier rupture of ‘‘pseudocysts,"’ followed by release and 
destruction of organisms.* 
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be seen. H & E stain; x 400. 
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i ae Fig. MEE tissue of a cat, with chronic meningo-encephalitis, associated with presence of Toxo- 
or plasma “pseudocysts” (arrow). Near the cyst there is vacuolation but no inflammatory reaction. The 
aie leptomeninges (left and upper fields) are infiltrated with round cells, but no Toxoplasma bodies can 
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absence of reaction around the “pseudo- 
cysts” themselves is notable. 

Why acute infection should predominate 
in younger animals and localized lesions, 
in older ones is at the moment a matter 
for speculation. Conceivably, a degree of 
immunity may develop with age. Two facts 
might support this hypothesis: In the 
generalized infections seen in younger 
animals, organisms are numerous and tend 
to result in inflammatory changes and 
necrosis; whereas in the localized lesions 
of the older cats, organisms are relatively 
few and_ stimulate connective tissue 
proliferation. Secondly, immunological 
tests, although not yet done extensively, 
suggest a widespread contact with the in- 
fection among cats; approximately a third 
of the serum samples from cats of two 
urban areas indicated positive titers for 
toxoplasmosis.®"! 

There is also the possibility that lesions 
in older animals represent residual infec- 
tion from a much earlier acute episode. 

Differential Diagnosis—For the small 
animal practitioner, the material surveyed 
presents fairly characteristic clinical pat- 
terns, but a number of conditions far com- 
moner among cats must first be excluded 
as possibilities, and it would seem worth- 
while to review them in some detail in 
order to forestall injudicious diagnoses of 
toxoplasmosis. 

Respiratory disorders from which pneu- 
monic toxoplasmosis must be differen- 
tiated are, notably, infectious pneumonitis 
(coryza), inhalation pneumonia, pyothorax, 
and other abnormal conditions of the chest 
in which lung expansion is limited. 

Pneumonitis, while often a stubbornly 
febrile disease, is usually manifested as an 
infection of the upper respiratory tract, 
with conspicuous salivation, sneezing, lac- 
rimation, and ocular discharge. Rarely, it 
begins with a laryngopharyngitis that 
simulates choke. In the few cats in which 
a recognizable bronchopneumonia develops, 
a previous history of upper respiratory 
symptoms usually betrays the cause. 

Inhalation pneumonia, while perhaps in- 
distinguishable radiographically from toxo- 
plasmosis, may often be differentiated by 
a history of habitual dosing with mineral 
oil or administration of other oral medica- 
tion, a prolonged “downhill” course, and 
fever that is usually moderate and often 
intermittent. 

In contrast to toxoplasmosis, in which 
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respirations are accelerated and abnormal 
sounds are usually heard over the whole 
chest, hemothorax, pneumothorax, dia- 
phragmatic hernia, pyothorax, and ef- 
fusions associated with tumors and heart 
and liver disease to a great extent muffle 
lung sounds and result in slow, labored, 
abdominal breathing. Lateral radiographs 
taken with the cat standing, and study of 
any material aspirated from the thorax, 
usually establish a diagnosis in these con- 
ditions. 

When enlargement of the mesenteric 
nodes is significant, intestinal foreign 
body, intussusception, strangulation, or 
tumor may be suspected. Differentiation 
by radiograph is sometimes possible, but 
an exploratory operation may be required 
for certainty. Acute hepatitis and pancrea- 
titis are not often diagnosed clinically in 
cats, yet necropsies show that neither is 
rare. Since both may occur in toxoplas- 
mosis, a suspicion of either would by no 
means eliminate the possibility of Toxo- 
plasma as the etiological agent. 

Specific infectious anemia and febrile 
anemias due to other types of infection or 
to leukemia should rarely be confused with 
toxoplasmosis, since profound anemia is 
not a common characteristic of the latter. 

Panleukopenia (infectious enteritis) has 
long been the refuge of the practitioner 
confronted with a feverish cat that refuses 
to eat and vomits. If a leukocyte count is 
low, the diagnosis is usually considered 
established, despite the fact that leukopenia 
may occur in a variety of other conditions, 
notably infections, poisonings, and leu- 
kemia. A thorough history and examina- 
tion, vigilant observation, and more ex- 
tensive blood and necropsy studies would 
probably show that many diagnoses of 
panleukopenia are unfounded. While it is 
possible that toxoplasmosis may in some 
instances simulate panleukopenia, even in 
respect to the low leukocyte count, develop- 
ment of pneumonia or jaundice or both 
might well suggest the former. As to the 
differential leukocyte count, a_ relative 
lymphocytosis is associated with panleuko- 
penia, while in toxoplasmosis neutrophils 
may outnumber lymphocytes, and platelets 
are decreased. 

That it is not impossible to make a cor- 
rect clinical diagnosis of acute toxoplas- 
mosis is indicated by case 1 in this paper, 
in which the combination of fever, jaun- 
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dice, and rapid, labored respirations 
seemed practically pathognomonic. 

Chronic, localized forms of toxoplas- 
mosis, it has been seen, tend to involve 
either the intestine or the brain. The in- 
testinal granuloma must be differentiated 
clinically from a foreign body, fecal mass, 
chronic intussusception, and annular lym- 
phosarcoma. With the latter, even radio- 
graphs and the gross appearance of the 
lesion at operation may not permit dif- 
ferentiation, but a rapid diagnosis is pos- 
sible by means of Wright- and Giemsa- 
stained imprints. 

Without serological tests or diagnostic 
procedures involving spinal fluid, it is un- 
likely that toxoplasmosis of the central 
nervous system can be differentiated clin- 
ically from a host of other disorders—trau- 
matic, infectious, toxic, and neoplastic— 
capable of producing similar signs. The 
problem is sometimes further complicated 
by uncertainty as to whether the Toxo- 
plasma organisms recognized in a brain 
are the cause of the manifestations and 
lesions observed. Organisms may even be 
present without clinical signs or tissue re- 
action. 

Suffice it to plead for careful necropsies 
and microscopic study of all cats with be- 
havior suggestive of brain or cord lesions. 
Brain disorders are among the most com- 
mon and puzzling problems in the cat, and 
while for practical purposes it may be 
sufficient to hazard a guess as to the area 
involved and to tell an owner that most 
such disorders are progressive and incur- 
able, it is urgent that their etiology be 
better understood than at present. 

While it has been the purpose of this 
paper to call attention to certain disease 
patterns as being suggestive of toxoplas- 
mosis, it must be emphasized that only by 
laboratory diagnosis can a suspicion of 
toxoplasmosis be confirmed. In the live 
animal, resort must be had to immuno- 
logical tests, microscopic examination of 
infective material, or recovery of the 
organism by egg or tissue culture, or by 
inoculation of animals (guinea pigs, ham- 
sters, or preferably mice). Diagnostic 
tests in use at present are the toxoplas- 
min intradermal test, the complement- 
fixation test, and the Sabin-Feldman dye 
test for cytoplasm-modifying antibody. 
Usefulness of the skin test is, in general, 
limited to chronic and recovered cases. An 
advantage of the dye test is that it may 
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disclose significant positive titers not 
merely in brief, acute illness but, as in 2 
cases reported in this paper, almost from 


the onset of disease. Disadvantages are 


that performance of the test involves the 
use of live organisms and that at present 
there are few places at which the test is 
done. In contrast to dye-test antibodies, 
which develop early and may persist 
throughout life, complement-fixing anti- 
bodies do not reach their peak for a month 
or more and then disappear within a few 
years. 

If identification of the organism is to be 
attempted, either by microscopic examina- 
tion of infective material or by animal in- 
oculation or culture, tissue specimens or 
inflammatory exudate from the body cav- 
ities must be obtained. Blood is not satis- 
factory for these purposes, since Toxoplas- 
ma is rarely seen in blood films, and in- 
fection is not commonly transmissible by 
inoculation of blood. Tissue imprints or 
smears of fluid obtained from live animals 
or made at necropsy, and stained with 
Wright’s or Giemsa’s stains, may well per- 
mit a rapid and fairly reliable diagnosis 
of toxoplasmosis, although there exists a 
possibility of confusion with nuclear de- 
bris. 

While recovery of the organism through 
animal inoculation or egg or tissue culture 
is considered to provide the only indisput- 
able proof of infection, it is likely that, 
except in cases where the clinical or ne- 
cropsy picture suggests this procedure, 
most diagnoses of toxoplasmosis will con- 
tinue to be made only as a result of micro- 
scopic study of tissue sections. 

Treatment.—Treatment, disappointing 
in the past, would now seem to have a 
prospect of success, although it is possible 
only if a definite diagnosis of toxoplas- 
mosis can be made and specific therapy 
started early enough to affect the course of 
illness. A combination of pyrimethamine 
and sulfonamides, apparently curative in 
several infections in man, seemed to be 
associated with recovery in the one non- 
fatal infection reported in this paper. 

Natural transmission of the disease 
from animal to animal does not appear to 
occur readily and, apart from laboratory 
accidents, there are no authenticated cases 
of infection passing between animals and 
man, Yet, since the presence of organisms 
in pulmonary alveoli and intestinal mucosa 
raises the possibility of the shedding of 
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Toxoplasma by sick animals, suspects 
should be isolated and should be handled 
and treated with proper precautions 
against scratches, bites, and dissemination 
of infection through association or con- 
taminated material.* 


SUMMARY 


Toxoplasmosis in the cat is described on 
the basis of cases already reported and of 
14 additional ones recognized at the Angell 
Hospital in the years 


Memorial Animal 
1952 to 1956. 

Acute toxoplasmosis occurs in young 
and young adult cats and is characterized 
by persistent high fever and unresponsive- 
ness to antibiotics. While the disease may 
sometimes simulate panleukopenia or other 
acute abdominal disorders, with jaundice 
present in some instances, the most con- 
spicuous and typical sign is rapid, pneu- 
monic breathing of progressive severity. 
The characteristic dyspnea, together with 
jaundice, should be considered highly sug- 
gestive. Leukopenia is a frequent, although 
not pathognomonic, finding; neutrophils 
may outnumber lymphocytes, monocytes 
may be increased, and platelets may be 
diminished. 

Chronic forms of toxoplasmosis seen in 
older cats may affect the intestine or cen- 
tral nervous system. Granulomas of the 
intestine may be misdiagnosed as tumors, 
foreign bodies, intussusceptions, or fecal 
masses. In the central nervous system, the 
organisms, themselves stimulating no ap- 
parent inflammatory reaction, may be asso- 
ciated with, although perhaps not always 
responsible for, chronic progressive man- 
ifestations of incoordination and convul- 
sions. 

Injudicious clinical diagnoses should be 
avoided by careful differentiation from 
other far more common disorders of cats. 
Positive diagnosis can only be accomplished 
by laboratory procedures, The sole indis- 
putable proof of the diagnosis is con- 
sidered to be provided by recovery of the 
organism through animal inoculation or 
egg or tissue culture of infective material. 
Other diagnostic procedures are the toxo- 


*The two persons responsible for all treatment and 
handling in the 2 known cases of infection reported in 
this paper observed these precautions and after 4 weeks’ 
association, including an occasional scratch, still had no 
antibody titer by the dye test. The four members of the 
family in which the cats were house pets also had nega- 
tive serums. 
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plasmin skin test, the complement-fixation 
and dye serological tests, and microscopic 
examination of exudates, tissue imprints, 
and tissue sections. 

Experience with 1 cat suggests that. 
provided a timely diagnosis can be made, 
pyrimethamine (Daraprim), used together 
with sulfonamides, may exert a favorable 
influence on the course of infection. 
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Virus of Foot-and-Mouth — 
Photographed 


The virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
(aftosa) has been purified, isolated, and 
photographed by scientists at the Plum 
Island Disease Laboratory. The electron 
micrographs show the virus to be spherical 
and about 0.000001 of an inch in diameter, 
the smallest of the viruses known to affect 
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Fig. |—The virus of foot-and-mouth disease. 
animals. It is even smaller than human 
poliomyelitis virus.—U.S.D.A. Release, 
Sept. 9, 1957. 


Orphan Viruses Found in Animals.— 
In recent years, a number of viruses called 
“orphans,” because the diseases to which 
they belong are unknown and they do not 
produce illness in laboratory animals, have 
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been found in the intestines of man, They 
are known as the “ECHO” group, which 
means “enteric cytopathogenic human 
orphan” virus. Now viruses named ECMO, 
ECBO, and ECSO have been isolated from 
the intestines of monkeys, cows, and pigs, 
respectively. Families of viruses like the 
herpes and pox viruses have been known 
to exist both in animals and man but en- 
teric viruses have not previously been 
found except in man.—Sci. News Letter 
(Sept. 21, 1957): 184. 


Antibiotics in Virus Diseases.—The 
action of antibiotics in disease differs 
radically from the, action of antiserums. 
Except for the sensitization phenomena, 
an antiserum which does no good at least 
does no harm. However, when an antibiotic 
encounters a resistant organism, its side ef- 
fects become its only effects. All viruses, 
except the large particle ones such as those 
of trachoma and psittacosis, are resistant 
to the known antibiotics. Virus diseases 
are systemic infections and, although the 
patient shows little illness, his defense 
mechanism must be considered to be under 
serious strain. At such a time, disturbing 
the physiological flora of his body with 
chemotherapeutic drugs and antibiotics 
could possibly have grave consequences.— 
J.Am.M.A. (Sept. 7, 1957): 53. 


Rats Frozen, then Revived.—As_ the 
body temperature of experimental rats ap- 
proaches freezing, breathing decreases 
and stops then, finally, the heart stops. If 
the rats have breathed a high concentra- 
tion of carbon dioxide gas while being 
cooled, they can be revived up to one hour 
later with artificial respiration, using a 
high concentration of oxygen. The heart 
rhythm returns in ten minutes and a reg- 
ular breathing in another 20 minutes.— 
Sci. News Letter (Sept., 1957): 152. 


The homing ability of bats was shown 
to be not dependent on vision when those 
which were blindfolded returned to their 
cave from 5 miles away as rapidly as did 
controls. When 484 bats were released at 
dusk, various distances from their cave, 6 
per cent of the 60-mile group and 72 per 
cent of the 5-mile group returned before 
morning. Some traveled at average speeds 
of 10 to 19 miles per hour.—Science (Aug. 
16, 1957): 307. 
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Effect of Preanesthetic Medication with Chlorpromazine, 
Meperidine, and Promazine on Pentobarbital Anesthesia 
in the Cat 
DONALD H. CLIFFORD, D.V.M., M.Ph. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE VALUE of preanesthetic medication has 
been well established in human anesthesiol- 
ogy.*? Atropine and morphine have been 
given to dogs, prior to pentobarbital sodi- 
um (Somnnopentyl*) anesthesia for many 
years.’* They facilitate restraint and in- 
hibit respiratory secretions and emesis 
during surgery. They also reduce the re- 
quired dose of anesthestic, shorten the re- 
covery period, and reduce excitement dur- 
ing recovery. With cats, since morphine 
may cause excitement, preanesthetic seda- 
tion has not been employed routinely. 
Recently, it has been demonstrated that 
meperidine (Demerol+), a drug with activ- 
ity resembling that of morphine and atro- 
pine, is a satisfactory preanesthetic agent 
for cats.***© When given intramuscular- 
ly (5 mg./lb. of body weight), it was re- 
ported to quiet active cats. Following 


subcutaneous injection of meperidine in 
low dosage (2.2 to 4.5 mg./lb.), cats were 
easier to handle but not markedly de- 
pressed.‘ When meperidine was given sub- 
cutaneously in high dosage (10 mg./Ib.), 
cats were easier to restrain and required 
less anesthetic.’* Following the intramus- 


cular (2.5 mg./lb.) or subcutaneous (5 
mg./lb.) injection of meperidine, the 
amount of pentobarbital sodium required 
to produce surgical anesthesia was re- 
duced from 1 gr. (65 mg.) per 5 lb. of 
body weight to 1 gr. per 7 lb. or 1 gr. per 
6 lb., respectively.’ The optimum time be- 
tween injection of meperidine and pen- 
tobarbital was approximately one hour for 
the subcutaneous route and 45 minutes for 
the intramuscular route. Lack of sedation 
following the administration of meperidine 
has been reported.?:7* 

Chlorpromazine (Thorazine**), a drug 


Dr. Clifford is an instructor, Division of Veterinary 
Surgery and Radiology, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Paper No. 3781, journal series, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Minnesota. 

*Somnnopenty!, the trade name for pentobarbital sodium, 
is produced by Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

+Demerol. the trade name for meperidine, is manufac- 
turned by Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

**Thorazine (chlorpromazine) is produced by Smith, 
Kline, and French Laboratories, Philadelphia; distributed by 
Pitman-Moore C Indianapolis, Ind. 


whose chemical formula is similar to that 
of phenothiazine and promethazine (Phen- 
ergant) (fig. 1) has been reported to po- 
tentiate certain analgesic and anesthetic 


Phenothiazine 


CH 
Chlorpromaz ine’? 


1—Structural formulas showing the chemical 
similarity of four agents. 


Fig. 
Investigators have observed 
prolongation of sleeping time§ when chlor- 
promazine was given prior to various bar- 
biturates in dogs, mice, and rats. Several 
authors have reported favorable results 
with chlorpromazine and pentobarbital in 
canine 

In cats,® depression, ataxia, and relaxa- 
tion of the nictitating membrane were 
slight and disappeared after 24 to 48 hours 
following small (0.7 mg./Ib.) doses of 
chlorpromazine, but were marked and 
lasted from two to three days following a 
larger dose (1.1 mg./Ib.): 


¢Phenergan, the trade name for promethazine, is produced 
by Wyeth Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The anesthetic drugs are administered at the same dos- 
age. 
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TABLE I—Effect of Pentobarbital on Rectal Temperature and Time of Return of Righting Reflex 
Following Ovariohysterectomy in the Cat 


we Lowest temp. _Righting reflex 

Age Breed (Ib.) (gr.) (Ib./gr.) (F.) (br.) 

Mg 6 mo. D.S.H.* 5.3 1.2 44 —-— 5.0 
e 3 yr. D.S.H. 7.0 1.6 43 7 7.0 
2 18 mo. D.S.H. 7.4 2.4 3.0 97 7.0 
ak Adult D.S.H. 5.7 1.0 5.7 98 6.0 
“ae 6 mo. D.S.H. 4.7 1.7 2.8 =< 5.8 
= 5 mo. D.S.H. 4.9 0.6 8.2 -=— 8.5 
. 6 mo. D.S.H. 4.3 1.2 3.5 -_— 8.0 
18 mo. D.S.H. 5.2 0.8 6.5 10.0 
mo Siamese 5.0 1.0 5.0 7.5 
Adult D.S.H. 5.4 1.6 3.4 97 12.5 
Average 4.7 97.3 7.7 


Promazine (Sparine||}) has the same 
basic structure as chlorpromazine but 
lacks a chloride atom on the phenothiazine 
nucleus (fig. 1). Its actions are similar to 
those of chlorpromazine. Although it has 
been used primarily in psychiatry,*° its 
clinical use has been reported in the veter- 
inary 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


In a series of studies with experimental 
cats and a limited number of clinical pa- 
tients, it was observed that chlorpromazine, 
ae promazine, and meperidine alone produced 
ee: poor sedation and did not markedly influ- 
ence the anesthetic dose of pentobarbital, 
when given subcutaneously. However, com- 
binations of chlorpromazine and meperi- 
dine, or promazine and meperidine pro- 
duced sedation, reduced the anesthetic 
dose, and shortened the recovery period. 
The latter effects are important, since pen- 
tobarbital has a depressing effect on the 
respiratory system and cats may die dur- 
ing a long recovery period. The next proce- 
dure was to give preanesthetic sedatives, 
alone or in combination, to all normal cats 
admitted to the veterinary clinic for ovari- 
ohysterectomy. Most of these operations 
were done on the day of entry. To reduce 
pain from injection, 1 ml. of 2 per cent 


\\Sparine, the trade name for promazine, is produced by 
Wyeth Laboratories, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Domestic short-haired cat. **Rectal temperatures not taken during recovery. 


procaine solution was added to the sedative 
solution. It had been observed that, to ob- 
tain the same preanesthetic and anesthetic 
effects, it was necessary to give twice as 
much promazine as chlorpromazine. Cats 
given 2 mg. of chlorpromazine per pound 
exhibited side effects, e.g., ataxia, mewing, 
extension of the forelegs and claws, and 
postoperative sedation, whereas these ef- 
fects were not observed with a similar 
dose of promazine. The concentration of 
chlorpromazine and promazine injected 
subcutaneously was 5 mg. per milliliter. 
The meperidine solution (50 mg./ml.) was 
not diluted. Five milligrams of meperidine 
was injected per pound of body weight. 
Approximately one hour after  pre- 
anesthetic medication, pentobarbital so- 
dium (diluted to 0.5 gr./ml. with sterile 
distilled water) was injected slowly into 
the cephalic vein until palpebral, corneal, 
lingual, jaw, ear-whisker, and digital re- 
flexes were abolished. In the recovery 
period, pulse rate, rectal temperature, re- 
spiratory rate, color of mucous membranes, 
pupil size, shivering, stretching, righting, 
and standing were recorded at half-hour 
intervals (tables 1 to 5). No data on re- 
sistance to venipuncture are included. 
The cats which were given combined 
preanesthetic medication showed more de- 
pression and were easier to restrain than 
those given a single agent. The effects of 
combined preanesthetic medication were 


TABLE 2—Effect of Chlorpromazine and Pentobarbital on Rectal Temperature and Righting Reflex 
Following Ovariohysterectomy in the Cat 


We. Chlorpromazine Pentobarbital Lowest temp. Righting reflex 

Age Breed Ib.) (mg.) (gt) (ib7ge.) (F.) (he.) 
mo. D.S.H. 6.2 6 1.5 4.1 96.6 8.3 
mo. D.S.H. 5.0 5 0.8 6.6 99.0 7.0 
8 mo. Siamese 7.1 7 0.7 11.1 = 8.0 
mo. D.S.H. 70 7 1.5 4.7 100.4 9.5 
4 mo. D.S.H. 5.5 5 1.2 4.6 94.0 7.5 
6.2 97.5 8.1 


Average 
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TABLE 3—Effect of Promazine and Pentobarbital on Rectal Temperatures and Righting Reflex Follow- 
ing Ovariohysterectomy in the Cat 


We. Promazine 

Age Breed (Ib.) (mg.) 
29. DSH. 16 

13 mo Siamese 7.5 l4 

16 mo. D.S.H. 70 14 

6 mo. Siamese $.2 10 

6 mo. D.S.H. 6.3 iz 
Average 


usually evident in 15 to 20 minutes and 
reached a maximum in one hour. Most 
cats showing sedation crouched quietly 
with their eyes partially closed, the pupils 
dilated, and the nictitating membranes 
showing partially. 

Cats given chlorpromazine and meperi- 
dine in combination were frequently ataxic. 
If restrained for several minutes, some 
would extend their forelegs and claws, cry 
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TABLE 4—Effect of Meperidine and Pentobarbital on Rectal Temperature and Righting Reflex Fol- 
lowing Ovariohysterectomy in the Cat 


___Pentobarbital Lowest temp. Righting reflex 
(lb./gr.) (F.) (br.) 
— 6.7 = 13 
1.5 5.0 99.0 4.0 
1.2 5.8 98.0 40 
1.3 4.2 94.0 7.3 
1.1 5.7 94.3 11.0 
5.5 96.3 5.5 


ture, but this seldom occurred if handled 
gently and quietly and not over-restrained. 

The mean anesthetic dose of pentobarbi- 
tal in cats without preanesthetic sedation 
was 1 gr. per 4.7 lb. The preanesthetic 
combinations of chlorpromazine-meperi- 
dine or of promazine-meperidine decreased 
the dose to 1 gr. per 8.1 Ib. and 7.5 Ib. of 
body weight, respectively. The lowest mean 
rectal temperatures following surgery were 


We. Meperidine ___Pentobarbical Lowest temp. Righting reflex 

Age Breed (Ib.) (mg.) (gr.) (ib./gr.) (F.) (hr.) 
Adult D.S.H 5.8 30 1.4 4.1 95.5 7.5 
5 mo. D.S.H. 49 25 1.0 49 96.0 8.5 
8 mo. D.S.H. 6.4 30 1.3 49 96.8 6.5 
6 mo. D.S.H 5.1 25 1.2 4.3 95.4 6.0 
Average 5.1 96.6 6.9 


out, and struggle similarly to those given 
no preanesthetics or given only one agent. 
Struggling was not alleviated by higher 
doses of chlorpromazine. With either com- 
bination of drugs, some cats appeared to 
be aroused during restraint and venipunc- 


TABLE 5—Effect of Chlorpromazine and Meperidine and Pentobarbital on the Rectal Temperature 
and Righting Reflex Following Ovariohysterectomy in the Cat 


97.3 F. for pentobarbital anesthesia; 96.5 
F. for chlorpromazine-meperidine-pento- 
barbital anesthesia, and 96.9 F. for prom- 
azine-meperidine-pentobarbital anesthesia. 
The mean time intervals between anesthe- 
tization and return of the righting reflex 


We. Preanesthetic Pentobarbital Lowest cemp. Righting reflex 
Age Breed (Ib.) (mg.) (agent) (gr.) (tb./gr.) (F.) (br.) 

Adult D.S.H. 45 5 Cpz. 0.5 9.0 -- 3.8 
25 Mep. 

2 yr. D.S.H. 9.7 10 Cpz. 1.0 9.7 — 8.0 
50 Mep. 

1 yr. D.S.H. 6.0 6 Cpz. 0.5 12.0 _ 5.5 
30 Mep. 

6 mo. D.S.H. 44 5 Cpz. 0.8 5.8 93.6 10 
25 Mep. 

5 mo. Siamese 4.5 5 Cpz. 0.8 6.0 98.0 6.0 
25 Mep. 

9 mo. Persian 10.0 10 Cpz. 1.5 6.7 99.3 4.0 
50 Mep. 

4, mo. D.S.H. 4.5 5 Cpz. 046 7.5 _ 2.5 
25 Mep. 

4 mo. Siamese 5.0 5 Cpz. 0.5 10.0 93.8 70 
25 Mep. 

6 mo. D.S.H. 6.4 6 Cpz. 0.9 7.0 96.0 9.0 
30 Mep. 

6 mo. D.S.H. 6.0 6 Cpz. 0.8 7.5 95.6 5.5 
30 Mep. 
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TABLE 6—Effect of Promazine, Meperidine, and Pentobarbital on Rectal Temperature and Righting 
Reflex Following Ovariohysterectomy in the Cat 


We. Preanesthetic 

Age Breed (Ib.) (mg.) (agent) 

1 yr. D.S.H. 9.1 18 Prom. 
45 Mep. 

1 yr. D.S.H 7.2 14 Prom 
35 Mep 

6 mo. D.S.H. 8.0 16 Prom. 
40 Mep. 

1 yr. D.S.H. 9.3 18 Prom. 
45 Mep 

Adult D.S.H. 43 Prom. 
20 Mep 

2% yr. Angora 7.0 14 Prom. 
35 Mep 

5 mo. D.S.H. 6.0 12 Prom. 
30 Mep. 

1V yr. D.S.H. 79 16 Prom. 
40 Mep. 

4 mo. D.S.H. 43 s Prom. 
20 Mep. 

2 yr. D.S.H. 5.3 10 Prom. 


Average 


were 7.7 hours for pentobarbital anesthe- 
sia; 5.2 hours for chlorpromazine-meperi- 
dine-pentobarbital anesthesia, and 3.7 
hours for promazine-meperidine-pentobar- 
bital anesthesia. 

When submitted to the “t” test,” the reduction 
in the required dose of pentobarbital with both 
combinations of preanesthetic agents was signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level, and the reduction in 
time required for righting was significant at the 5 
per cent level for chlorpromazine and meperidine 
and at the 1 per cent level for promazine and 
meperidine. 

Some cats given combined preanesthetic 
medication regained their other reflexes 
more rapidly than their ability to right 
themselves. The duration of surgical an- 
esthesia was estimated to vary from one 
half to one hour in cats showing prean- 
esthetic sedation and from one to three 
hours in those not showing it. 

Both combinations of preanesthetic 
agents make pentobarbital anesthesia safer 
by reducing the dose of pentobarbital, by 
facilitating intravenous administration, 
and by shortening the recovery period as 
measured by the return of the righting 
reflex. There was also less emergence ex- 
citement during recovery. Additional 
studies are needed to determine if there 
is a greater margin of safety during sur- 
gical anesthesia. 


SUMMARY 


Cats which were given chlorpromazine, 
promazine, and meperidine alone and in 
combination prior to pentobarbital anes- 
thesia were compared to a control group 


J.A.V.M.A. 
__Novemara 1, 1957 
Pentobarbital ‘jon reflex 
(gr. (ib. /gr.) (F.) (hr.) 

1.2 7.5 $4 

0.8 9.6 — 3.0 

1.0 8.0 98.0 1.5 

1.2 7.8 95.4 3.3 

0.8 $.7 95.6 4.5 

1.0 7.0 99.4 2.0 

0.5 12.0 3.5 

2.0 4.0 98.0 5.0 

0.7 6.1 94.6 4.5 

0.8 7.0 99.0 6.0 

; 96.9 3.7 


which was anesthetized with pentobarbital 
without preanesthetic sedation. Both com- 
binations of sedative agents significantly 
reduced the dose of pentobarbital required 
for surgical anesthesia and significantly 
hastened the return of the righting reflex. 
Cats given preanesthetic medications were 
easier to restrain for venipuncture. 
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Puerperal Tetany in the Bitch.—This 
condition (eclampsia) is difficult to treat 
intravenously because of the twitching and 
because the rapid influx of calcium may 
cause cardiac disturbances. All of 30 cases 
were successfully treated by the subcu- 
taneous injection of calcium gluconate so- 
lution to which was added 3 mg. of hy- 
aluronidase per 20 ml. Marked improvement 
usually occurred in 15 to 20 minutes, but 
if the animal was not then walking nor- 
mally, more was injected. Two animals had 
relapses but responded quickly to further 
injections. It is recommended that the pups 
be removed for 12 hours, that supplemen- 
tary feeding be initiated, and that the 
bitch be given a preparation of calcium, 
phosphorus, and vitamin D for ten days.— 
R. W. Gee in Austral. Vet. J. (June, 1957): 


152. 


Prolapse of the Uterus in a Mare.—A 
Thoroughbred mare which had foaled an 
hour previously was found unable to rise, 
with a temperature of 98 F., pulse fast 
and weak, and with her uterus prolapsed, 
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slightly lacerated and bleeding, but with 
the fetal membrane still attached. When 
given 9 ml. of 2 per cent procaine epidu- 
rally, she arose. The membranes were then 
removed and the uterus was cleaned and 
replaced with little difficulty. She was 
given antibiotics in the uterus and in- 
tramuscularly, plus injections of pituitrin 
(5 ml.) and tetanus antitoxin. Her condi- 
tion deteriorated rapidly and soon she was 
unable to lift her head. She was then given 
1,000 ml. of 10 per cent dextrose intra- 
venously and a transfusion of 2.5 liters of 
blood. An hour later, she was on her feet 
and made a splendid recovery. There was 
no vaginal discharge and estrus occurred 
eight days later.—A. B. Maclean in Austral. 
Vet. J. (June, 1957): 149. 


An Improvised Thomas Splint for a 
Bull 


D. A. PRICE, D.V.M. 


San Angelo, Texas 


We recently were so pleased with the 
results from an improvised aluminum 
Thomas splint applied to the fractured leg 
of a young bull that it seems worthwhile 
to describe it. The advantages of this 
splint are: light weight, easily accessible 
materials, adequate strength, and reason- 
able cost. 

On June 28, 1956, a client some 200 
miles distant phoned to report that a 
prized young Charolais bull had suffered 
a broken left hindleg. Newly acquired, he 
had accidentally gained access to a pen 
in which other bulls were confined and had 
incurred the injury during the inevitable 
fight. After promising to examine and 
treat the bull on the following morning, the 
problem of splint materials had to be dealt 
with immediately. The materials usually 
used for bovine fracture fixation seemed 
either undesirable or too complicated for 
these circumstances. A number of items 
of “do-it-yourself” aluminum were pur- 
chased at a local hardware store, including 
several 6-ft. lengths of %4-inch hollow 
rods, some flanged butt connectors drilled 
for screws, and some “T”’ connectors. 

Examination of the patient, a 900-lb. 
bull about 14 months old, confirmed the 
owner’s diagnosis and placed the fracture 
site in the distal third of the left femur. 


Dr. Price is a general practitioner in San Angelo, Texas 
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Fig. |\—Young Charolais bull with fractured femur 
wearing modified Thomas splint made of aluminum. 


The limb was slightly swollen above the 
stifle joint only and crepitation at the 
fracture site was readily detected. 

A modified Thomas splint (fig. 1) was 
fashioned from the aluminum pieces in 
the following manner: one rod was packed 
with wet sand and bent into a ring. The 
customary vertical pieces were 
fastened to this ring, by means of “T” 
connectors, which were also packed with 
sand to permit bending slightly to conform 
to the angulation of the limb. (After com- 
pletion of the bending, the sand was re- 
moved.) A welder was employed to make a 
bottom piece (see figure 1) from boiler 
plate, using a cardboard pattern which 
allowed not only space on which the entire 
foot would rest, but also a lip anterior and 
posterior to which butt connectors could 
be bolted for joining it with the vertical 
pieces. Finally, a third vertical rod, from 
the ring to the foot piece was added 
laterally for extra strength. The ring was 
fitted snugly medial to the thigh to act as a 
crutch. To hold the splint in place, the foot 
was wired to the foot plate by means of 
holes drilled through the hoof walls and 
the plate. 

Examination 


and application of the 
splint were accomplished without sedation, 
thanks to the gentle nature of the patient 


and the assistance of an attendant. Be- 
cause of distances involved, only one visit 
to the ranch was warranted, but the bull 
walked with the splint immediately and 
could recline and arise with only slight 
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difficulty. Instructions were left regarding 
minor adjustments to the padding on the 
splint and to the duration of fixation (1 
mo.). Word was later received that the 
splint had remained in place for a month, 
but we have had no subsequent opportu- 
nity to examine the patient. 


A Hereditary Lameness in Cattle 

A condition, recognized in Germany for 
a quarter of a century as “contraction of 
the Achilles tendon,” has appeared in 
Britain in the offspring of Fresian cattle 
imported from Germany because of their 
straight hocks, with the intent to improve 
the conformation of British Fresian cattle. 
The lameness usually appears in calves 6 
weeks to 6 months old. However, prior to 
this, the hindlegs can be noticed to be ab- 
normally straight, with the os calcis often 
drawn toward the tibia and the hind 
digits more vertical than normal. The 
condition usually develops faster in one 
leg and, in walking, the foot of that limb 
occasionally misses the ground, with the 
leg extending stiffly backward, the stifle 
slightly flexed, and the Achilles tendon 
spastic. In a few weeks, this leg appears 
to be shortened, adducted, and may swing 
like a pendulum when the calf walks. The 
fetlock of the other hindleg may sink to 
the ground when bearing weight. 

The following operation, if performed 
as soon as the condition is detected, is 
usually successful. Under local infiltration 
anesthesia, with the calf standing, the gas- 
trocnemius tendon is completely divided 
transversely; then, at the same level, the 
superficial flexor tendon is partially divided 
until the foot rests on the ground. The 
leg is then usually normal within a month. 
Recovered animals should not be used for 
breeding; 1 such bull sired several calves 
with this defect—C. Formston and E. W. 
Jones in Brown Swiss Bull. (Oct., 1957): 


Bovine Viral Vaginitis—A filterable 
virus was isolated from two dairy herds 
with breeding problems characterized by a 
purulent cervicovaginal mucus. A _ typical 
vaginitis occurred in 2 yearling heifers 48 
hours after inoculation of the virus into 
the vagina, and in 4 other heifers after 
similar inoculation with unfiltered material 
from infected animals.—New Zealand Vet. 
J. (June, 1957): 70. 
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Feedlot Tests of the Efficacy of Dow ET-57* (Trolene) 
for Control of Cattle Grubs 


Clinical Data 


EARLE S. RAUN, Ph.D., and JOHN B. HERRICK, D.V.M. 


THE CATTLE GRUBS, or ox warbles, Hypo- 
derma lineatum (De Villiers) and Hypo- 
derma bovis (De Geer), have been trouble- 
some in the United States for over half a 
century. Estimates of the annual losses to 
the livestock industry caused by these pests 
have ranged as high as $300 million. The 
Agricultural Research Service, in 1954, re- 
ported a $100 million annual loss. 

The control of cattle grubs for the past 
35 years has depended on applications of 
rotenone-bearing sprays or dusts at the 
time when the grubs were encysted in the 
subcutis of the back of the animal. Rote- 
none has been reported as killing 48 per 
cent® to 90 per cent*® of the grubs, with 
the average being 85 per cent. This is not 
sufficiently high to eradicate this pest with 
its reproductive capacity of 600 to 800 eggs 
per adult female fly.® 

Attempts at eliminating cattle grubs 
over an area through the use of rotenone 
dusts and sprays have been made in a 
number of European countries, in Canada, 
and in the United States in South Dakota, 
Washington, and New Mexico. These have 
met with fair success, as long as govern- 
mental agencies carried out the operation. 
However, when the governmental agency 
dropped the tests, farmers were reluctant 
to carry out the treatments because they 
were not convinced that grub control was 
profitable. 

The life cycle of the cattle grub is such 
that difficulty is encountered in bringing 
the control chemicals and the insect to- 
gether. The adults of the cattle grub are 
flies which live for only about one week.? 
These flies follow cattle during the summer 
months in order to lay eggs on the hair of 
the legs, flanks, tail, or even on the back. 
These eggs hatch in two to six days. The 
young grubs then migrate down the hair 
and tunnel through the skin at the point 
where the eggs were deposited. They 
then spend about five months migrating 


Dr. Raun is e logist and Dr. Herrick 
specializes in bovine diseases in Ames, lowa. 

*Dow ET-57, to be sold as Trolene, is produced by the 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. In the fall of 1956, 
capsules of this drug were obtained for testing purposes. 
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throughout the animal’s body in the con- 
nective tissue. The larvae of H. lineatum 
congregate for one or two months in the 
tissues of the esophagus. Larvae of H. 
bovis are reported to spend a similar peri- 
od in the spinal canal.* They then migrate 
to the loin region where they become en- 
cysted in the subdermal tissue, remaining 
there for approximately 50 to 60 days. In 
the cyst on the back, they obtain oxygen 
through a small hole in the skin. When 
they have reached full growth, the grubs 
erupt through these openings and drop to 
the ground where they pupate under straw, 
manure, or other protective covering. They 
remain in the pupal stage until spring; 
then, when warm weather comes, the adult 
flies emerge. 

With past control practices, the cattle 
grubs were vulnerable through their life 
cycle only in two stages: (1) while en- 
cysted in the subdermal tissues, where 
chemicals could be applied to them, and 
(2) in the adult stage. However, attempts 
to kill or repel the adult flies have been 
only partially successful.*® 

With eradication apparently impossible 
with present control procedures, research- 
ers began turning their attention to possi- 
ble methods of killing the grubs while they 
were in the body of the animal. In 1948, a 
method of transplantation of Hypoderma 
larvae to rabbits, goats, and mice was used 
during the testing of approximately 200 
chemicals as chemotherapeutic agents.’ In 
1954 and 1955, experiments with systemic 
insecticides for destruction of cattle grubs 
were 

In 1955, screening tests at Kerrville, 
Texas (Laboratory of the Entomological 
Research Service), revealed a systemic in- 
secticide, an organic phosphate which 
seemed to be particularly effective in cattle 
grub control. This material, designated as 
Dow ET-57* (organic phosphorus com- 
pound 0,0-dimethyl-0-2,4,5-trichloropheny! 
phosphorothioate) was nearly 100 per cent 
effective in controlling the grubs when it 
was given at a dosage of 100 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight as a capsule, a bolus, 
or a drench. Toxicity tests indicated that 
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at this level there were no signs of poison- 
ing apparent in treated animals. This 
treatment preceded the normal appearance 
of H. lineatum larvae by two to three 
months. Grubs in treated animals appar- 
ently were killed before they reached the 
animal’s back. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


This paper reports the results of a test of the ef- 
ficacy of this agent in destroying the parasite in 
feeding cattle. 

On Dec. 28, 1956, the test was started, using 154 
head of Montana and Colorado Hereford steers on 
full feed.+ These animals were weighed and placed 
in two pens, with one group being designated, at 
random, for treatment. The treated steers averaged 
883 Ib., the untreated averaged 903 Ib. The 77 
treated animals were each given gelatin capsules 
containing the organic phosphate at a dosage rate 
of 110 mg. per kilogram of body weight. At the 
end of the 106-day observation period, each animal 
was again weighed and then slaughtered. 

Twice during the 106-day observation period, 49 
and 84 days after treatment, grub counts were 
made by palpating on the backs of the steers in 
each group. 

Since grubs remain in the subcutis an average 
of about 50 days and only the large warbles were 
counted, few if any of the grubs were counted 
twice. At slaughter, counts were made of grubs 
still remaining on the “hides” and in the carcasses. 


RESULTS 


All grub counts are shown (table 1). 

Results of these tests indicated a 94.7 
per cent reduction of the grubs before they 
reached the subcutis of the back region. 
The treated steers each gained an average 


+Cattle and facilities for this test were furnished by Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa. 
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Total No. grubs 


~~ At slaughter, April 12, 1957 


Carcass Hide Accumulative 
44 5 49 


of 19 lb. more than the untreated animals. 
The savings in feed alone was $3.88 per 
head—a total of $298.76 (table 2). 

Initially, the treated animals, all of 
which were on full feed, showed a rather 
severe intoxication from the treatment. All 
77 went off feed for two or three days and 
did not return to the consumption level of 
the untreated steers for nearly two weeks. 
Three of the treated steers showed extreme 
weakness and inappetence but recovered 
without treatment. 


DISCUSSION 


Unpublished reports from Wisconsin, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Oklahoma _ indicate 
that signs of intoxication may be evident 
in cattle on full feed and in those not 
drinking sufficient water. The toxic effects 
were reproducible in animals that were on 
full feed and in cold weather when their 
water intake was low. It appears that this 
intoxication could be averted by treating 
animals before they are placed on full 
feed or withholding water for 24 hours 
prior to treatment, then allowing them to 
drink all they desire. 


SUMMARY 


Recently, 77 steers averaging 883 Ib. 
were treated with capsules of an organic 
phosphate, Dow ET-57 (Trolene), at the 
rate of 110 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight. The animals were observed for 
106 days. Grub counts indicated a total of 
49 in the 77 treated, and 911 in the 77 un- 
treated steers. Treated animals gained 2.48 
lb. per day compared with 2.33 Ib. per day 


TABLE 2—Weight Gains, Feed Efficiency, and Carcass Grades of Cattle Treated with Dow ET-57 


Cost 
Lb. of per Carcass grade at 
Average gain feed per 100 __ Slaughter, April 12, 1957 
) 100 Ib. Ib. High Low p 
Total Daily gain gain choice choice Common 

Cattle treated (77) 

Dec. 28, 1956 264 2.48 979 $27.15 68.75% 31.43% et 
Cattle untreated (77) 245 2.33 1,033 $28.62 71.71% 27.27% 1.02% 
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for the untreated animals. There was es- 
sentially no difference in carcass grades 
at slaughter. The total saving in feed alone 
was $3.88 per head, or $298.76 for the 77 
treated steers. 
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Hypoderma bovis (warble) infection in 
a calf 8 months old, that had never been 
at pasture or exposed to the fly, was con- 
sidered to have occurred in utero through 


the placenta—Vet. Bull. 1957): 
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Cryotherapy for Snake Bite in Man.— 
The commonly recommended tourniquet, 
multiple incision, and suction does little 
to alleviate tissue destruction due to the 
enzyme-like substances in snake venom. 
Cryotherapy (freezing) prevents rapid 
absorption of the neurotoxic factor, in- 
hibits bacterial activity, provides effective 
anesthetic relief, and allows time for 
activity of antitoxin. If possible, a hemo- 
stat should be applied as a ligature just 
proximal to the bite and the affected part 
should be immediately immersed in iced 


water. After not less than five minutes, the 
hemostat should be removed, and after 
two hours a pack of finely crushed ice can 
be substituted for the ice water. Cryo- 
therapy should be continued for 24 hours 
to three or more days, depending upon the 
size of the snake. The warm-up of the part 
must be gradual.—J.Am.M.A. (Aug. 24, 
1957): 1974. 


Anthrax in India—Anthrax is one of 
the major livestock diseases in Madras 
state. Under field conditions, when it oc- 
curs among cattle and buffaloes, sheep and 
goats are usually not affected; and when 
it occurs among sheep and goats, cattle 
and buffaloes usually remain unaffected. 
Rarely, it occurs in a severe form in all of 
these species and also in man. The disease 
is usually seen in cattle in the wet, cultivat- 
ed areas and in sheep and goats in dry, 
hilly areas. When animals were experimen- 
tally inoculated, the bovine strain was 
found to be lethal for sheep and goats, 
whereas the ovine strain produced only a 
subacute form of the disease and the 
caprine strain produced no disease in 
cattle. The fact that sheep and goats are 
seldom affected, when anthrax occurs in 
cattle, may be due to other factors such as 
the more prompt and sanitary disposal of 
cattle carcasses.—/Jndian Vet. J. (July, 
1957): 258. 


Sulfisomidine, a New Sulfonamide.— 
Sulfisomidine (Elkosin, Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products Inc.), a structural isomer of 
sulfamethazine, is useful in the treatment 
of systemic and urinary tract infections. 
In contrast to most other sulfonamides, it 
is not readily acetylated; therefore, about 
90 per cent appears in the urine in the free 
form. Since it is soluble in acid urine, 
renal injury with hematuria and crystal- 
luria is rarely encountered. However, high 
fluid intake should be maintained.—Council 
on Drugs in J.Am.M.A,. (Aug. $1, 1957): 
2048. 


Erysipelas Bacillus Isolated from an 
Eagle.—Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae was 
isolated from several organs of a golden 
eagle killed in northern Alberta, Canada. 
The eagle showed no signs of infection but 
had been feeding on carrion where swine 
erysipelas existed—Canad. J. Comp. Med. 
(Aug., 1957): 290. 


Scabies in Cattle and Sheep 
CATTLE SCABIES AND WANGE REPORTED 


MM Psoropric scaBies 
CHORIOPTIC MANGE 
SARCOPTIC MANGE 
DEMODECTIC MANGE 
NOT DETERMINED 
Psoroptic mange in cattle was diagnosed in seven states in the year ending in June, 1957. All known infected 
herds have been treated and quarantine areas have been reduced. 

Chorioptic mange was found in cattle in 13 states. Sarcoptic mange was found in cattle in three 

states, in swine in New Mexico, and a horse in Hawaii. 


PSOROPTIC 


MANGE 


Psoroptic mange (scabies) in sheep was diagnosed, in the past year, in 682 flocks (57,073 sheep) in 289 coun- 
ties in 24 states; an increase of 75 flocks and 22 counties but in one fewer state than the previous year. 
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Brisket Disease Syndrome 


J. F. RYFF, D.V.M. 


THE TERM, “brisket disease syndrome,” is 
preferable to “brisket disease” or “altitude 
disease” because it would appear that al- 
titude ts not the only etiological factor. 
Excellent descriptions of the condition® 
have recently become available’:*° and the 
changes attributable to altitude have been 
discussed.'* 


CLINICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

A brief description of a typical case will 
illustrate the salient features of brisket 
disease syndrome. An Aberdeen Angus, 
12 years old, which had apparently been 
well two days earlier, developed a swollen 
brisket and two days later was brought to 
the laboratory. Her condition became 
worse and, five days after the disease was 
recognized, she was killed. 

On necropsy, the ventral abdominal and 
perineal regions, flanks, ventral and lateral 
cervical and thoracic regions, the brachial 
nerves, and the regional lymph nodes were 
all edematous. A large amount of blood- 
tinged fluid was in the thoracic cavity, 
and the lungs were edematous with con- 
gestion along the ventral borders. The 
heart was normal in size but thin-walled 
with slight nodular thickening of the atrio- 
ventricular valves. Ascites was present. 
The liver was small, with rounded mar- 
gins and fibrosis. Sectioning revealed 
stellate patterns of connective tissue with 
several small islands of connective tissue 
and small abscesses in the dark liver tissue. 
The gallbladder was thick-walled; the bile, 
viscid. The spleen was small, thin, and 
dense. The mesenteric lymph nodes were 
edematous. 

Of 56* cattle with brisket disease syn- 
drome available to the Wyoming State 
Veterinary Laboratory for study over a 
period of eight years, 35 were Herefords, 


Dr. J. F. Ryft is director of the Wyoming State Veter- 
inary Laboratory, Laramie. 

The author thanks the Wyoming practitioners for their 
cooperation in making these cases available; also the 
veterinarians at the Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory 
for their help; Mr. O. A. Beath, professor emeritus in 
research chemistry, University of Wyoming, for the seleni- 
um analyses; and members of the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology for examining tissues from some of these 
cases. 

*The total number cited for each condition varies, as 
complete information was not available for all cases. 
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18 Aberdeen Angus, 2 Brahman, and 1 a 
Holstein-Friesian; a higher proportion 
were Aberdeen Angus as compared with 
the general cattle population. Of 57 cases, 
37 occurred in females, 13 in steers, and 7 
in bulls. Nine cases were presented during 
January, 6 in February, 9 in April, 2 in 
August, 8 in September, 13 in October, 3 in 
November, and 6 in December. The higher 
fall and winter incidence, although it com- 
pares closely with that found by others,** 
may not be a true picture since most were 
range cattle which frequently are not 
under close observation during the sum- 
mer. The ages for 56 of the animals were: 
16, mature or old; 13, from 1 to 5 years; 
and 27 were 1 year old or less. This would 
indicate a high incidence in young animr's 
and another increase in older ones. 

Information indicating the time neces- 
sary for clinical signs to appear was avail- 
able for 27 animals: 11 animals developed 
clinical signs in less than one week, 4 in 
one to two weeks, 7 in two to four weeks, 
3 in one to two months, and 2 in over two 
months. In 2, symptoms became pro- 
nounced in two and three days, respective- 
ly. Of 54 animals, 36 died (6 were dead 
when received; 16 lived one to seven days; 
5 lived eight to 14 days; 7 lived 15 to 
30 days; and 2 lived 31 to 60 days), 11 
were killed in extremis, and 7 recovered 
after 14, 14, 19, 21, 28, 28, and 42 days of 
illness, respectively. Conditions that might 
have had a predisposing influence were: 
pneumonia in 3, scours in 1, unthriftiness 
for two months in 2, and the eyelids of 1 
had become swollen after it had been 
sprayed with DDT suspension a week previ- 
ously. 

The majority of these cases were from 
the Laramie, Saratoga, and Cheyenne areas 
where the altitudes are 7,165, 6,786, and 
6,062 ft., respectively. 

In all cases, a ventral cervical edema, 
involving the subcutaneous and deeper tis- 
sues, extended posteriorly to a variable 
degree. The animals’ appearance indicated 
ascites, and marked diarrhea was usually 
present. In all cases, the jugular veins were 
distended and a distinct jugular pulse was 
observed, On exertion, respiratory distress 
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was readily evident. Some animals re- 
mained alert even when unable to rise; 
others succumbed from the excitement and 
stress incidental to loading and transport. 
These were invariably advanced cases, yet 
symptomatic treatment produced tem- 
porary benefit in some and recovery in 
others. 


Gross PATHOLOGY 


Gross changes are summarized for 47 
cases (graph 1). The hydrothorax, which 
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Graph |—Frequency of gross pathological changes 
observed in brisket disease syndrome. 


was common (85.1%) and frequently pro- 
nounced, readily explains the respiratory 
distress, especially when coupled with ex- 
cessive ascites. In the lungs, edema, con- 
gestion, and changes progressing to red 
hepatization, usually involving the pendant 
parts, when combined with the pressure 
of the increased pleural fluid, could readily 
result in a compensatory emphysema, In 
a few instances, the lungs appeared col- 
lapsed, probably from excessive pressure 
from pleural transudate. Endocarditis, 
especially of the atrioventricular valves, 
was seen in many, but the valvular lesions, 
while readily seen and felt, were not of 
“vegetative” proportions. Whitish plaques 
were seen on the intimal surface of the 
larger arteries of 6.3 per cent, and in such 
cases the normal elasticity of the vessels 
was impaired. Practically all of the 47 
animals had hepatic congestion and cir- 
rhosis, usually with a typical “nutmeg 
liver” appearance. 


In the tabular summary, changes ob- 
served in the gastrointestinal tract have 
been omitted. While 34 had large collec- 
tions of ascitic fluid, it was completely ab- 
sent in only a few and probably had been 
modified by therapy. In about half of these 
cases, there was gross evidence of edema 
and necrosis of serosal fat along the in- 
testinal tract. 


MICROSCOPIC PATHOLOGY 


In explanation of the liver changes (graph 2), 
several pathological changes might be seen within 
a single specimen or even in a small area of liver. 
Recognition of central congestion of the liver 
lobule was most frequent; this might appear cen- 
trally or extend over a large part of the lobule and 
merge with similar areas in other lobules or even 
appear as widespread hemorrhage. Next most 
frequently seen was thickening of the liver capsule. 
Central fibroblastic tissue and a more dense type 
of connective tissue increase could be distinguished 
in 50 per cent. A similar central congestion of the 
lobule, but ringed with a layer of variable thick- 
ness of fatty infiltration of the surrounding pa- 
renchymal cells, was seen in 46 per cent. There 
was central fatty infiltration of parenchymal cells 
(in 26%), central fibrosis surrounded by fatty infil- 
tration (in 24%), central necrosis (in 14%), cen- 
tral necrosis surrounded by fatty infiltration (in 
10%), necrotic foci in which a definite area could 
not be assigned (in 10%), fibrosis involving the 
periportal area (in 36%), proliferation of the bile 
ducts (in 14%), widespread fibrosis (in 8%), and 
calcification at varied points (in 4%). 

Portions of the gastrointestinal tract were avail- 
able from 48 animals but are not represented in 
graph 2. Edema, primarily submucosal, (in 56%), 
fat necrosis in the serosal layer (in 23%), des- 
quamation of surface epithelium (in 12%), and 
miscellaneous changes such as mucosal cellular 
proliferation or necrosis, surface ulceration or scar- 
ring, and congestion (in 9%) were seen. 

The endocrine glands were not routinely ex- 
amined microscopically in all cases, but necrosis of 
the pancreatic fat was seen in 11; edema of the 
pancreatic stroma in 8; edema involved the adre- 
nals in 8; and in 6 animals, the adrenals were nor- 
mal. Necrosis of fat adjacent to the thyroid gland 
occurred in 3, and adjacent to the adrenals in 1 
animal. Edema was present in one thyroid gland, 
central hyperemia in one adrenal gland, hemor- 
rhages occurred in one adrenal and one pancreas, 
and degeneration of the pancreatic islands of Lan- 
gerhans was detected once. 

Of eight brains examined microscopically, edema 
was present in two, hemorrhage in two, and ab- 
scess formation in one. 


CLINICAL AND LABORATORY TESTS 


Using an arbitrary standard of 8 million r.b.c. 
per cubic millimeter as the approximate normal 
for cattle at this altitude,’ the average count for 
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27 affected animals on which multiple counts were 
made was below that level in 10, above in 9, and 
near normal in 8. Where sufficient counts were 
made in recovered animals to utilize this informa- 
tion, both the hematocrit values and r.b.c. counts 
increased in 1 case, both remained the same in 1, 
the r.b.c. count remained the same but the hemato- 
crit values receded in 1, the hematocrit values were 
unchanged but the r.b.c. count increased in 1, and 
in 2 animals that recovered both values decreased. 
Of the cases with fatal termination, in 2 the same 
approximate erythrocyte count was maintained but 
hematocrit values were not determined; in 2, the 
r.b.c. count remained stable but the hematocrit 
value went down in 1 and up in the other; and in 
1 animal, the r.b.c. count decreased but hemato- 
crit values remained essentially unchanged. These 
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values were usually elevated before death so they 
are not included. Hemoglobin values were usually 
normal or high (14 to 16 Gm./100 ml. of blood). 

Where adequate temperature readings were se- 
cured, 4 animals were consistently below 100 F., 
13 ranged from 100 to 103, and 12 occasionally 
fluctuated above 103. Great variations occurred in 
the leukocyte counts. They were usually high; the 
high counts coinciding with temperature eleva- 
tions were believed to indicate secondary infec- 
tions. 

Selenium determinations were made on organs 
from 9 animals. Only 1 animal had levels of less 
than 1 p.p.m. of selenium in the liver and kidneys; 
the highest levels were 2.4, 2.5, and 2.6 p.p.m. in 
the kidneys of 3 animals. Plasma carotene levels 
were satisfactory in 4 animals and low in 3; plas- 
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ma vitamin A levels were moderate in 4 and low 
in 3. Serum calcium and phosphorus levels were 
satisfactory in 3 animals; calcium was high and 
phosphorus was at a moderate level in 2 others. 
Lungworms (Dictyocaulus filaria) were found in 
the lungs of 3 animals. The complement-fixation 
test for anaplasmosis applied to 6 consecutive cases 
was negative in 2, anticomplementary in 1, and 
Positive in 3. 


DISCUSSION 


The clinical signs and gross lesions asso- 
ciated with brisket disease syndrome are 
fairly uniform. While earlier reports 
emphasized altitude as the causative fac- 
later reports®* tend to discredit 
this. Undoubtedly, altitude is a factor but 
generally an accessory one. However, the 
effects of excessive altitude or abrupt 
change from low to high altitudes must 
be considered.**:25 

Viewed in a broad way, these cases 
might be considered examples of conges- 
tive heart failure. As such, decreased blood 
volume as from anemia; interference with 
the elasticity of the blood vessels; restric- 
tion of blood flow due to damaged major 
organs such as the liver, kidneys, or lungs; 
or failure of the heart as a mechanical 
pump would possibly be physiologically 
capable of producing the syndrome, That 
this condition is not more widely seen is 
due to the absence of stress from high 
altitudes in most areas, At extremely high 
altitudes, anoxia or a relative anemia is 
capable of initiating this syndrome. 

Erythrocyte counts should also include 
a consideration of their size,* although 
elevated erythrocyte counts have been de- 
scribed for higher altitudes.**?° The lymph- 
ocytosis associated with high altitudes and 
increased solar radiation®® was not seen 
although, because of complicating infec- 
tions, the neutrophils were usually in- 
creased. Anoxia could increase endothelial 
permeability to plasma colloids, thus re- 
ducing osmotic pressure and fluid balance 
and leading to circulatory failure, or 
adrenocortical failure could develop with 
deranged metabolism of electrolytes with 
increased capillary permeability..® 

In none of these cases were exceptionally 
low blood counts or hematocrit values 
seen that would suggest anemia per se. 
However, the anemia resulting from ana- 
plasmosis might inaugurate the chain of 
events and yet disappear by the time signs 
of brisket disease syndrome were rec- 
ognized. Comparison of changes in the 
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blood during the disease and after re- 
covery fail to indicate if anemia might 
have originally been present. In 2 cases, a 
decrease in hematocrit and erythrocyte 
levels indicated a return of fluids to the 
circulation and a reduction in hemocon- 
centration; in 1, both values remained es- 
sentially the same; and in 2, one value was 
unchanged but the other value changed, 
indicating an adjustment in the size of the 
erythrocytes. In the 1 cow, where both 
values increased with recovery, the el- 
evated leukocyte count also decreased. This 
indicated that infection, as much as 
anemia, would have to be considered as a 
primary cause of this condition. 

As stated previously, anoxia might lead 
to changes in the capillary bed. Calcifica- 
tion (6.3% grossly; 14.0% microscop- 
ically) would also have a deliterious effect. 
Calcification of elements of the vascular 
system, diaphragm, and spleen have been 
attributed to a magnesium-deficient diet.'® 
Calcification of all layers of the arteries; 
edema, degeneration, and calcification of 
skeletal muscle; cloudy swelling and peri- 
portal fibrosis of the liver; edema of cardi- 
ac muscle; and thickening and calcification 
of the alveolar walls in animals with low 
blood phosphorus, high calcium, and nor- 
mal magnesium have been reported.‘ While 
these lesions were similar to those due to 
magnesium deficiency, it would be a con- 
ditioned deficiency caused by excessive 
calcium. Magnesium deficiency has also 
been implicated in calcareous deposits.** 

Large doses of calciferol, recommended 
for the prevention of parturient paresis, 
produced calcification of the heart and 
aorta and, in 1 animal, calcification of the 
lungs, kidney, pleura, peritoneum, and 
pulmonary vein.** Large doses of viosterol 
may also cause pathological calcification.‘ 
Areas of necrosis, calcification, and fibrosis 
of the aorta, at points of maximum pres- 
sure, developed in guinea pigs and rabbits 
on a vitamin E-deficient diet? Intimal 
thickening, calcification, and hyaline 
change have been attributed to increased 
portal pressure from cirrhosis.*’ Veins 
also can be involved, due to pressure.° 

Mineral imbalances could conceivably 
exist in the rations of many herds from 
which these cases originated. Increased 
solar radiation at these altitudes could 
also play a part in the production of more 
than optimal amounts of vitamin D; white 
muscle disease, believed due to vitamin E 
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deficiency, is also occasionally observed in 
the area. If increased portal pressure alone 
could initiate these changes in the vessels, 
their appearance would undoubtedly be 
recognized more frequently. 

Because of the consistent hepatic 
changes, interest might be centered in 
their development aside from any direct 
effect on the brisket disease syndrome. The 
following microscopic changes have been 
described in chronic passive congestion of 
the liver: capillary dilatation with atrophy 
of the central cells, central degenerative 
changes, central fat accumulation, central 
necrosis associated with hemorrhage or 
fatty infiltration, and central fibrosis. 
These changes are all associated with dif- 
ferent forms of circulatory disturbance. 
Necrosis of the liver cells in chronic pas- 
sive congestion is due to stasis, with 
asphyxia of cells farthest from arterial 
blood.*° Chronic passive congestion of the 
liver has been produced by partial ligation 
of the thoracic portion of the inferior 
vena cava, followed by central hemorrhage, 
necrosis, and cirrhosis of the liver, with 
collection of pleural and ascitic fluids.** 
Blood flow obstruction has been associated 
with cirrhosis with resultant changes in 
splenic vessels, passive congestion of the 
digestive tract, and escape of fluid into the 
peritoneal cavity.** Central hepatic fibrosis 
has been found directly related to conges- 
tive heart failure. Other types of fibrosis, 
except biliary, were more frequent with 
congestive heart failure but were not con- 
fined to it. Chronic passive congestion with 
anoxia may thus increase the susceptibility 
of hepatic tissue to injury in both central 
and portal areas. 

Chronic passive congestion could thus 
be considered the chief cause of the cen- 
tral changes in the liver lobule, proceeding 
from central congestion to final stages in 
which fibrosis develops. With extensive 
change, another impediment to the circula- 
tion might result, aggravating the results 
of a vicious cycle. Proliferation of the bile 
ducts would seem to be of other than cir- 
culatory failure origin and, while peri- 
portal changes could be ascribed to chronic 
passive congestion, they are frequently 
associated with toxic manifestations. 

In blind staggers and alkali disease from 
selenium intoxication, many lesions in 
common with brisket disease syndrome 
were observed, including sinusoidal con- 
gestion, necrosis, bile duct regeneration, 
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and periportal fibrosis of the liver. Cardiac 
decompensation appeared in the chronic 
form of alkali disease. Rats placed on ex- 
perimental diets containing selenium de- 
veloped hepatic cirrhosis with ascites and 
anemia. Fibrosis was often periportal.” 
Rabbits fed seleniferous oats also de- 
veloped pleural and peritoneal effusions 
and liver scarring.*? Steers kept on selenif- 
erous range for two years were found to 
have 2.2 p.p.m. of selenium in the kidneys 
ana 1.2 p.p.m. in the liver; steers on such 
range for three years had values of 4.1 
and 5.7, respectively.*’ 

Cardiac decompensation and associated 
changes, bile duct regeneration, and peri- 
portal hepatic fibrosis were also seen in 
this series of brisket syndrome cases. In 9 
of these animals, suggestive levels of sele- 
nium were found. Sections from 2 were un- 
available for study but, of the remaining 
7, a thickened liver capsule was found in 
6; central congestion surrounded by a lay- 
er of fatty infiltration and then by nor- 
mal liver parenchyma in 4; periportal 
fibrosis in 3; a combination of central fatty 
metamorphosis, hemorrhage, necrosis, or 
fibrosis in 2; and central fatty infiltration 
in 1. While definite, toxic levels of selenium 
are unavailable for diagnostic purposes as 
they are for metallic poisons, reproduction 
of similar lesions in laboratory animals 
with seleniferous diets strongly indicates 
selenium may be a possible factor in at 
least some cases of brisket disease syn- 
drome. 

Increased resistance to the circulation 
through the lungs due to atmospheric hy- 
poxia, chronic alveolar emphysema, arteri- 
osclerosis of the pulmonary vein, or pneu- 
monia has been reported responsible for 
cardiac failure developing the signs asso- 
ciated with brisket disease syndrome.** 

While the importance of pneumonic 
changes as an etiological factor can not be 
discounted, the effect of pathological 
changes in other organs should also be 
considered since hepatic changes, even 
where secondary, might further interfere 
with the circulation. Renal changes, while 
often minor, were sometimes suggestive 
of those changes associated with human 
hypertension. 

As pointed out in the discussion of liver 
changes, many of the hepatic changes in 
man can be attributed to cardiac disease. 
While valvular lesions were never exten- 
sive, their recognition in 36 per cent of 
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these cases suggests a direct bearing on 
the production of brisket disease syndrome. 
The myocardial necrotic foci and thrombi 
seen in 4 cases would also appear to be im- 
portant causative factors. The cardiac de- 
compensation associated with selenium 
poisoning might be a primary effect of the 
poisoning, although it has not been re- 
ported in studies with laboratory animals. 

While cause may be separated from 
effect with difficulty, the possibility that 
a variety of factors, possibly working to- 
gether in many instances, may be re- 
sponsible for brisket disease syndrome 
should not be overlooked. 


SUMMARY 


The gross and microscopic changes of 
approximately 50 cows with brisket disease 
syndrome are described. It is suggested 
that a variety of conditions, such as 
anemia from anaplasmosis, arteriosclero- 
sis, and damage to the major organs and 
heart may operate in conjunction with the 
stress of altitude in producing this syn- 
drome. 
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Impacted Colon in Young Pigs.—Impac- 
tion (coprostasis) was found in 21 (20%) 
pigs less than 2 weeks old, in a series of 
necropsies in Norway. The affected pigs 
averaged 7 days old and none were more 
than 2 weeks old. The obstruction was in- 
variably in the ventral loop of the spiral 
colon (the last part of the centripetal, and 
the first part of the centrifugal colon). The 
obstructing mass was usually barley beards 
with their barbs caught in the mucosa. 
Therefore, barley chaffs should not be used 
as bedding for young pigs.—Otto Roneus 
in Nord. Vet.-med. (May, 1957): 362. 
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Cattle Grub Eradication 


The development of systemic insecticides 
or “grubicides” (see page 421) presents a 
challenging opportunity for the livestock, 
meat, and leather industries to embark on 
a program designed to eradicate one of the 
most damaging parasites affecting cattle 
and beef production—the cattle grub or 
warble. 

Since the damage infiicted by the grubs 
appears to affect all of these industries, it 
is not surprising to find them almost unani- 
mously supporting programs that may re- 
duce their losses, 

The livestock producer observes these 
parasites both as “heel” flies which cause 
much anxiety and characteristic running 
by the frantic cattle, and as grubs which 
produce swellings in the backs of animals 
during the late winter and spring. To the 
meat packer, they mean a loss from trim- 
ming and subsequent devaluation of car- 
casses, and to the leather industry “grubby 
hides” and “grub discounts” mean adding 
burdens to a product (leather) which is 
already constantly subjected to the eco- 
nomic pressures of synthetic substitutes. 

Efforts to control or eliminate this para- 
site have been sporadic, partly due to the 
fluctuations in the values of damaged prod- 
ucts but, to a larger extent, due to the 
failure of recommended control procedures 
to meet the test of effectiveness and prac- 
ticability. 

The past programs of cattle grub control, 
using rotenone or other local applications, 
could be aptly described as “too little and 
too late.” The damage had already been 
done and the hope lay only in preventing 
development of a crop of warble flies the 
next season. Even with the best cooperative 
effort toward area control, with agents de- 
signed to kill the larvae after they ap- 
peared in the backs of cattle, results were 
disappointing. 

The new methods of grub control (the 
systemic chemicals given orally) introduce 
a new concept of parasite control. 


ANTICIPATED PROBLEMS 


The first systemic grubicide to receive 
approval for wide use is an organic phos- 
phorus compound, DOW ET-57 (Trolene). 

This product is not entirely without 
danger in so far as toxicity to livestock is 


concerned (see JOURNAL, March 1, 1957: 
215). In addition, its residues are found in 
milk and meat of animals for periods of at 
least 30 days following treatment. There- 
fore, since no permissible tolerances have 
been established for this chemical in food 
products, its use in livestock is predicated 
on the complete absence of residues in the 
food products. This precludes its use on 
dairy cows and on animals which are to be 
slaughtered for food purposes within 60 
days following treatment. 

The problem of toxicosis in man from 
pesticides has received continuing atten- 
tion in medical circles (J.Am.M.A., April 
13, 1957: 1338). 

Pesticides are being used, in the United 
States, in about 80,000 preparations with 
over 200 basic chemicals. Human deaths 
ascribed to accidental poisonings by pesti- 
cides have ranged, in recent years, from a 
high of 151 in 1946 to a low of 104 in 1952. 
In about 50 per cent of these cases, death 
has been ascribed to arsenic compounds 
but, in from 10 to 20 per cent, the poison 
has remained unidentified. 

Whether precautionary labeling of pesti- 
cides is an adequate safeguard for both 
livestock and the public is debatable, par- 
ticularly when the economic pressures for, 
and popularity of, mass treatments of live- 
stock are so strong. 

Even though the veterinary profession 
is well represented on the newly created 
National Cattle Grub Committee of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. (see page 434), 
the question of how the veterinary practi- 
tioner fits into an organized effort to eradi- 
cate cattle grubs needs to be explored. Too 
much is at stake—public safety, livestock 
health, and economic gains—to assume 
that veterinarians will not become involved 
in a major way in such an undertaking. 

The service that the individual veteri- 
narian can render in this program will de- 
pend to a large extent on (1) his knowl- 
edge of the drugs being employed; (2) his 
ability to differentiate between their side 
effects and manifestations of other dis- 
eases; and (3) on his initiative in helping 
to solve the residue problem and in ad- 
vancing a worthy project. 
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Heat-Inactivated Vesicular Stomatitis Virus 

Suspensions of bovine tongue epithelium con- 
taining New Jersey or Indiana types of vesicular 
stomatitis virus (VSV) were heated at 56 and 60 
C. for 30 minutes. Dilutions of these suspensions 
were inoculated into suckling mice, embryonating 
chicken eggs, guinea pigs, cattle and tissue cultures. 
In all cases described, heating rendered the virus 
suspensions noninfective but did not significantly 
affect their serological activity or impair their use- 
fulness otherwise—{G. T. Dimopoullos, O. N. 
Fellowes, J. J. Callis, G. C. Poppensick, J. Tessler, 
and W. R. Hess: Heat-Inactivated Vesicular 
Stomatitis Virus as Antigen in the Complement- 
Fixation Test. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 
688-690.} 


Ringworm in Wild Animals in 
Southwestern Georgia 

In a survey of 1,142 wild animals of 21 species 
for ringworm, dermatophytes were isolated from 
hair specimens of 88 (7.7%) of the animals. The 
organisms commonly isolated were Microsporum 
gypseum from Peromyscus polionotus and Rattus 
norvegicus; M. gypseum (“red variety”) from 
Reithrodontomys humulis, P. polionotus, Pero- 
myscus gossypinus, Peromyscus nuttalli, Mus mus- 
culus, Sigmodon bispidus, and Neotoma floridana; 
and Trichophyton mentagrophytes from Didelphis 
virginiana, P. polionotus, P. gossypinus, M. mus- 
culus, S. bispidus, R. norvegicus, and Rattus rattus. 
Infection was more common in young rats (12.5%) 
than in old rats (4.2%), and there was little dif- 
ference in the infection rate between the sexes. 
The seasonal peak (13.5%) occurred during the 
spring months. The peak month for all of the 
species was in April (20.8%) with another lower 
peak (13.0%) in July. The distribution of infection 
was similar for the four counties where most of 
the animals were trapped. Sixty-two soil speci- 
mens, from areas where animals were trapped, 
were cultured and M. gypseum was isolated from 
16 (26.0%).—{R. W. Menges, G. J. Love, W. W. 
Smith, and L. K. Georg: Ringworm in Wild Ani- 
mals in Southwestern Georgia. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
18, (July, 1957): 672-677.} 


Genital Vibriosis in Sheep 

A number of abortions (18) due to vibriosis oc- 
curred in a herd of 142 breeding ewes. In addition 
to those isolated from aborted fetuses, vibrios were 
isolated from (a) vaginal mucus from pregnant 
ewes which produced healthy lambs; (4) vaginal 
mucus from virgin ewes; (c) fetal fluid from 
normally lambing ewes; (d) gastric contents from 
normal lambs at birth; and (e) semen from the 
rams. All Vibrio strains isolated reacted similarly 
to: catalase activity, H:S-production, nitrate reduc- 
tion, and stab culture tests. The abortifacient effect 
on pregnant guinea pigs was similar for all strains. 

Cross-agglutination tests indicated serological 


relationships between the strains. A noncoital route 
of infection was more important than a coital one. 
Obviously, the infection was spread among the 
sheep mainly after appearance of abortion. There- 
fore, immediate measures for isolation and disin- 
fection are important. The cattle herd in contact 
with the Vibrio-infected sheep showed no signs 
of the infection —{Gunnar W. Eide and Oddvar 
Helle: Studies on Genital Vibriosis in Sheep. Am. 
J]. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 868-872.} 


Identification of Strychnine and Other 
Alkaloids 


A relatively simple and rapid standardized pro- 
cedure for the isolation and identification of alka- 
loids, particularly strychnine, from animal tissues 
has been developed. It involves the extraction of 
the alkaloid from tissue or stomach contents by 
acid or an acid-alcohol mixture, preliminary test- 
ing on paper and spot-plates, circular paper chro- 
matography, and ultraviolet spectrophotometry.— 
{Dennis H. Cox: Isolation and Identification of 
Strychnine and Other Alkaloids im Veterinary 
Toxicology. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Oct., 1957): 
929-932.} 


Maltase Activity in Canine Blood Serum 

A method for assaying the maltase activity of 
dog serum based on increased reducing power of a 
Phosphate buffered maltose solution containing 
0.01 ml. of dog serum per 8 ml. of solution is de- 
scribed. Incubation was at 39 C. Optimal pH was 
found to lie between pH 6.4 and 6.6, although 
strong activity was present between pH 6.1 and 7.3. 
The effects of varying concentrations of maltose 
were studied at pH 6.6. Maximal hydrolysis oc- 
curred at a maltose concentration of approximately 
3.5 x 10° M. Higher concentrations showed de- 
creasing activity until complete inhibition occurred 
at about 8.0 x 10° M. The maltase activity of the 
serums of 15 healthy dogs was determined using a 
maltose concentration of 7.14 x 10° M at pH 6.6. 
The average hydrolysis by 0.01 ml. of these serums 
was 1.75 x 10° M. of maltose in 60 minutes. 
The range was from 1.18 x 10° to 2.48 x 10° 
moles.—{R. G. Skillen: Determination of Maltase 
Activity in the Blood Serum of the Dog. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 638-641.} 


The Intradermal Sarcocystin Test 


The paper describes the experimental use of a 
skin test in the diagnosis of sarcosporidiosis. The 
antigen was extracted by freezing and thawing of 
macroscopic sarcocysts from sheep oesophagi. The 
test dose of the antigen was estimated to be 0.1 ml. 
of 1:200 dilution. A test was regarded as positive 
when an area of erythema and edema measuring 
1.0 to 2.0 cm. in diameter was present at the end 
of 48 hours. The reaction was of the delayed type. 

A comparison of results from the skin test with 
a dye test and CF test indicated that there is a 
correlation between the positive reactors to the 
skin test and the dye test but not with the CF test. 
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The author concluded that the postive reactions 
to the skin test often occur in the absence of 
established infection. While this test has little 
specific diagnostic value, it can be used as a screen- 
ing test—{F. I. Awad: The Intradermal Sarco- 
cystin Test. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, (July, 1957): 
703-704.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Feeding Pups 

This paper includes a brief review of previously 
published work on various formulas for feeding 
pups. The experiments with different formulas are 
described and the results are presented in tables 
and graphs showing the growth curves. The fol- 
lowing formula is recommended: 800 ml. of whole 
milk mixed with 200 ml. of cream (12% butter- 
fat), one egg yolk, 6 Gm. of bone meal, and 4 Gm. 
of citric acid dissolved in a small amount of water. 
The formula should have a total of about 2,000 
units of vitamin A and 500 units of vitamin D 
which may be obtained by using one of the com- 
mercially available vitamin preparations. 

Pups are fed six times a day for the first three 
weeks by means of an ordinary nursing bottle. 
For small pups, one may use a small rubber bulb 
from a medicine dropper. After three weeks, they 
can be fed from a dish and the number of daily 
feedings can be reduced to five. The formula need 
be used for only four weeks, after which they can 
be given solid food. 

The amount of formula to give depends on the 
age. Pups should not be force fed. They should 
take enough so that the stomach can be barely 
palpated back of the costal arch. Pups of breeds 
of average size, at 3 days of age, should be fed 
daily an amount equal to about 15 to 20 per cent 
of their body weight. Pups 3 weeks old may take 
a daily amount equal to 35 per cent of their 
weight.—{Bjérck, G., Olsson, B., and Dyrendabl, 
S.: Artificial Feeding of Puppies. Nord. Vet.-med., 
9, (1957): 285-304.}—ALFRED G. KARLSON 


Renal Cortical Hypoplasia in the Dog 

Forty cases of renal cortical hypoplasia have 
been seen in Cocker Spaniels during the period 
1946-1956. Males and females were equally in- 
volved. The ages ranged from 2 months to 4 years, 
with most being over 12 months of age. The dis- 
ease appears to have an hereditary basis. Present- 
ing symptoms consisted of inappetence, loss of 
weight, vomition, polyuria, and polydipsia. The 
urine usually had albumin, an acid reaction, and 
low specific gravity. Azotemia was always present. 
In the only dog examined for calcium and phos- 
phorus, the blood levels were high. The animals 
were small for their age, reminding one of renal 
dwarfism in man. The kidneys were small and had 
streaks of calcium in the medulla and occasionally 
foci of calcium in the cortex. 

In all cases, there was hypertrophy of the left 
side of the heart and dilatation of the right side. 
There was usually pulmonary edema and conges- 


tion of the liver. The parathyroid glands were al- 
ways enlarged. Calcinosis was noted in the endo- 
cardium, parietal pleura, vocal cords, and gastric 
mucosa. In a few cases, there were obvious bone 
changes such as softening of the frontal bone, both 
upper and lower jaws, and ribs. 

Microscopically, the kidneys showed severe 
sclerosis and calcinosis. The latter was found in 
various organs. The parathyroid gland consisted 
almost entirely of light goblet cells. The bones 
showed fibrous osteodystrophy, which was most 
pronounced in the mandible. The condition results 
from a vicious cycle between the hypoplastic kid- 
ney and the hyperfunctioning parathyroid as fol- 
lows: The low activity of the kidney leads to 
hyperphosphatemia which, in turn, results in hypo- 
calcemia and hyperparathyroidism. The increased 
activity of the parathyroid gland results in calci- 
nosis and osteodystrophy.—{Lennart Krook: The 
Pathology of Renal Cortical Hypoplasia in the 
Dog. Nord. Vet.-med., 9, (1957): 161-176.}— 
ALFRED G. KARLSON. 


The Whiteside Test for Mastitis 

A review of pertinent literature is followed by 
a description of the author's experience with the 
Whiteside test on pooled milk during a four-year 
period. It was concluded that the Whiteside test 
provides information that correlates well with 
other bacteriological and biochemical tests for 
mastitis. The Whiteside test proved to be better 
than the catalase test in revealing herds with mas- 
titis. Bacteriological examination using Staphy- 
lococcus toxin-blood agar proved to be of least 
value in detecting infected herds.—{F. Anderson: 
Investigations on the Use of the Whiteside Test 
for Mastitis. Nord. Vet.-med., 9, (1957): 191-209.} 
—ALFRED G. KARLSON. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 
Clinical Toxicology of Commercial Products 


With the numerous chemical products available 
on the market today (insecticides, pesticides, 
cleansers, and others), there is an increased danger 
of accidental poisoning, especially of children and 
animals. This volume is designed to make urgently 
needed information immediately available in the 
home and on the farm as well as to other agencies 
(pharmacies, industrial medical departments, pub- 
lic health nursing centers, etc.) which might be 
called upon for emergency help. 

The book is divided into seven sections covering 
first aid and general emergency treatment; indexes 
of chemical ingredients, therapeutic agents, and 
trade-name products; supportive therapy; general 
formulas of chemical agents; and manufacturers’ 
names and addresses. These various sections are 
printed on different colored paper for quick ref- 
erence.—{Clinical Toxicology of Commercial 
Products. By Marion N. Gleason, Robert E. Gos- 
selin, and Harold C. Hodge. 1,160 pages. Williams 
and Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 1957. Price $16.00.} 
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National Cattle Grub Committee Completed 


Dr. J. W. Cunkelman, chairman, National 
Cattle Grub Committee, Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., has announced the completion of four 
committees to review and study grub control 
measures. This national committee was recent- 
ly established at the cattle grub workshop held 
in Kansas City under the sponsorship of Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. The committee selec- 
tions announced by Dr. Cunkelman are: 

Research and Evaluation—E. F. Knipling, di- 
rector, Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., 
chairman; Harry Boyts, manager, Sioux Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc.; Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, 
Tanners’ Council of America; John A. Killick, 
National Independent Meat Packers Association; 


Dr. L. E. Swanson, American Association of 
Veterinary Parasitologists; and Jack Dreessen, 
National Agricultural Chemicals Association. 

Economics of Grub Control.—Roy Lilley, as- 
sistant secretary, American National Cattleman’s 
Association, chairman; Jim Rosse, manager, 
Omaha-Denver Livestock Conservation,  Inc.; 
Cecil Powell, Tanners’ Council of America; L. E. 
Taylor, American Meat Institute; Earl McQuown, 
Corn Belt Livestock Feeders Association; and 
Karl B. Musser, secretary, Purebred Dairy Cattle 
Association. 

Education and Information.—C. E. Bell, chief, 
Animal Industry Branch, Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, U.S.D.A., chairman; Doug Mossberg, man- 
ager, Northwest Region, Livestock Conservation, 
Inc.; Dr. C. M. Patterson, Extension Veterinarian, 
Texas A. & M.; Blaine Liljienquist, Western 
States Meat Packers Association; and Frank 
Richards, secretary, Aberdeen-Angus Association. 

Program and Procedure.—Herman Aaberg, as- 
sistant commodity director, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, chairman; Ray Cuff, manager, 
Southwest Region, Livestock Conservation, Inc. ; 
Dr. John Herrick, Extension Veterinarian, Iowa 


General Kester Retires from the Air Force 


* 


The Air Force recently announced the retirement of Brig. Gen. Wayne O. Kester, U.S.A.F. (V.C.), 
First Assistant for Veterinary Services to the Air Force Surgeon General, effective Aug. 31, 1957. 
During ceremonies at Air Force Headquarters, General Kester was presented the Legion of Merit 
(First Oak Leaf Cluster) by Major General Dan C. Ogle, U.S.A.F. Surgeon General, awarded by the 
President for exceptionally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstanding services, and a 
citation by the chief of staff for contributions to the development of the Air Force. The ceremonies 
were held in General Ogle's headquarters and were attended by Mrs. Kester and the senior staff of 
the surgeon general. 

General and Mrs. Kester plan to remain in Washington where he is president of the Microbiological 
Foundation and executive vice-president of Microbiological Associates, Inc., 4846 Bethesda Ave., 
Washington 14, D.C. 

Pictured left to right—General Ogle, General Kester, and Mrs. Kester. 
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State College; W. D. Knox, editor, Hoard's 
Dairyman; John Macfarlane, field director, New 
England Livestock Conservation, Inc.; Dr. M. R. 
Clarkson, deputy administrator, Agriculture Re- 
search Service, U.S.D.A.; and Dr. E. E. Saulmon, 
assistant to director, ARS, Animal Disease Eradi- 
cation Division, U.S.D.A. 


A.M.A. Council on National Defense 
Sponsors Eighth Annual Conference 

The Council on National Defense of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is sponsoring the eighth 
annual conference of the County Medical Societies 
Civil Defense Organization. The conference will 
be held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 
9-10, 1957. 

The conference program is planned to acquaint 
individuals, at local medical and health group 
levels, with the results and recommendations of 
several operational test exercises which have been 
conducted under simulated disaster conditions. One 
of the features of the conference is a compre- 
hensive report on “Hurricane Audrey 1957.” 

Individuals are provided the opportunity during 
the conference to discuss and exchange infor- 
mation concerning emergency medical activities 
and to participate in workshop sessions dealing 
with civil defense affairs, A $12 registration fee is 
charged to defray the costs of the two luncheons 
and other administrative expenses. 

The Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, has set aside a block of rooms for the 
convenience of the conferees. Individuals are 
urged to contact the hotel directly for reserva- 
tions, making mention of the conference. 

Those desiring additional information about the 
conference are requested to contact Mr. Frank 
W. Barton, secretary, Council on National De- 
fense, American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Arkansas 


Dr. R. P. Scott with Arkansas Livestock 
Sanitary Board.—Dr. Joseph P. Scott (OSU 
14) retired from his position with Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories in 1956, and is now with 
the Arkansas Livestock Sanitary Board at the 
Russellville Poultry Disease Laboratory. 

Dr. Scott had been with Jen-Sal Laboratories 
for 12 years prior to his retirement. 


Alabama 


Central Alabama Association—The officers 
of the Central Alabama V.M.A. for the coming 
year are as follows: Dr. G. J. Phelps, Jr., 
Montgomery, president; Dr. B. N. Lauderdale, 
Montgomery, vice-president; and Captain J. T. 
Williams, U.S.A.F. Hospital, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 

s/Joe T. Secretary. 


Illinois 


Chicago Association—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Chicago V.M.A. was held on 
Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1957, at 8:30 p.m. at the 
LaSalle Hotel. 

Dr. Thomas Powers, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Ohio State University, spoke on 
“New Chemotherapeutic Agents in Small Ani- 
mal Practice.” 

s/Mark Davenport, Secretary. 
eee 


Northern Illinois Association—The thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Northern IIli- 
nois V.M.A. was held on Wednesday, Sept. 18, 
1957, at the Hotel Faust in Rockford. The 
registration included 137 members and guests. 

The speakers on the program and their sub- 
jects included: Dr. A. R. Skewes, practitioner, 
Union Grove, Wis.—Horse and Pony Practice; 
Dr. T. H. Brasmer, practitioner, Danville— 
Emergency Surgery of the Lung and Abdo- 
men; and Dr. A. K. Merriman, superintendent, 
Division of Livestock Industry, Springfield, 
and Dr. Edward J. Brown, veterinarian in 
charge, Illinois Animal Disease Eradication 
Division, Springfield—State and Federal Regu- 
lations. 

The afternoon program consisted of the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Charles J. York, Virus Research 
Laboratories, Pitman-Moore Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis; Mr. 
Wilbur Plager, field secretary, Iowa Swine 
Growers Association, Des Moines, and Dr. D. 
W. Rawson, practitioner, Milledgeville—Prob- 
lems of the Swine Industry Today; and Mr. 
Ray Morris, attorney, Illinois State V.M.A. 
legal councilor, Chicago—Report of State Le- 
gal Councilor. The local arrangements for this 
meeting were made by Drs. B. L. Lake and 
D. R. Stephenson, both of Rockford. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: 
Drs. J. M. Nelson, DeKalb, president; J. G. 
Hardenbergh, Rockton, president-elect; D. W. 
Rawson, Milledgeville, secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. G. Harpensercu, President-Elect. 


Indiana 

Central Indiana Association—The Central 
Indiana V.M.A. met at the Italian Village, 
Sept. 9, 1957. Dr. Virgil Robinson, Indianapolis, 
presented a paper on the condition of pancrea- 
titis as it is seen in large and small animals. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Drs. John Templeton, McCordsville, president; 
Charles Stengel, Indianapolis, vice-president; 
and Peter Johnson, Indianapolis, secretary. 


lowa 

Cedar Valley Association —The Cedar Valley 
V.M.A. held its first meeting of the year in 
Waterloo, Sept. 9, 1957. Forty-two members 
attended. 
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The topic, “Current Field Problems,” was 
discussed by Drs. C. K. Pfaff, Fort Dodge 
Laboratories; C. D. Lee, Iowa State College; 
W. M. Lynch, Allied Laboratories; and G. H. 
Gitz, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

s/A. J. Corren, Secretary. 


Kansas 


Kansas City Association—The September 
meeting of the Kansas City V.M.A. was held 
in Exchange Hall, Livestock Exchange Bldg., 
Sept. 17, 1957. 

Large and small animal sections were com- 
bined on the program. An Upjohn film show- 
ing the latest techniques in surgery entitled, 
“Abdominal Surgery,” was also shown. 

s/R. E. Guitromr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


Eastern States Exposition——The Massachu- 
setts Veterinary Association sponsored a 
closed circuit telecast in conjunction with the 
association’s exhibit at the Eastern States Ex- 
position in Springfield, Mass., Sept. 14-22, 
1957. This program was made possible through 
Mr. L. T. Maloney, public relations consultant, 
in cooperation with Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Department of Veterinary Medicine. 

There were almost 100 hours of telecasting 
in 12 strategic spots at the exposition, com- 
prising three- to five-minute programs from 
11:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m., daily, during the nine 
days of the display. 

This was a unique opportunity to project 
the veterinary profession's activities and goals, 
and those of New England veterinarians in 
particular, before the thousands of people who 
saw the exhibit and who were largely unaware 
of the many facets of the veterinarian’s role in 
society. 


Michigan 

Dr. Gail E. Hawley Scholarship Presented 
to Michigan State University—-A $5,000 
scholarship fund for veterinary medical stu- 
dents at Michigan State University has been 
accepted by the State Board of Agriculture. 

The fund is a gift from Mrs. Georgia E. 
Corbin, Grand Rapids, in memory of her son, 
Dr. Gail E. Hawley, a 1950 graduate of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State 
University. Dr. Hawley died March 16, 1957. 

The scholarship to be awarded from the fund 
will be known as the “Dr. Gail E. Hawley 
Scholarship,” and will consist of $500 each 
year to a student in the fourth year of study 
in the College of Veterinary Medicine, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomas H. Hamilton, vice-president 
for academic affairs. 

To qualify for the scholarship, students must 
be above average in scholarship, have financial 
need. and give promise of making a contribu- 
tion to the profession of veterinary medicine. 


New York 


Veterinary Medical Association—The reg- 
ular meeting of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Inc., was held on 
the evening of Oct. 2, 1957, at the New York 
Academy of Sciences, New York City. 

Dr. E. E. Ruebush, Ambassador Animal 
Hospital, Silver Springs, Md., spoke on “The 
Practical Application of the Electrocardio- 
graph in Small Animal Medicine.” 

s/C. E. DeCamp, Secretary. 


Ontario 


Ernst Leitz Fellowship Awarded to Dr. 
James Archibald.—Dr. T. Lloyd Jones, prin- 
cipal, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, has 
announced the award of the Ernst Leitz Fel- 
lowship to Dr. James Archibald, Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

The fellowship is awarded by the Ernst 
Leitz Company of Wetzlar, Germany, to 
graduates of the Ontario Veterinary College 
for advanced study at the University of Giessen 
in West Germany. 

Dr. Archibald will be accompanied by his 
wife, Dr. Hilda Corless Archibald, and their 
two sons. On completion of his studies at the 
University of Giessen, he will serve as an ex- 
change professor at the Veterinary School, 
University of Glasgow. Dr. Archibald and his 
family will be in Europe for one year. 


Oregon 

Oregon Auxiliary Meeting.—The fall meet- 
ing of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Oregon 
V.M.A. was held at Tillamook on Sept. 13, 
1957. The business meeting was held during a 
luncheon in the Panarama Room at nearby 
Rockaway Beach. Of much interest was the 
announcement that our immediate past-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Austin Eivers of Salem, had been 
elected as recording secretary of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA at the convention held 
last August in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Earl Derflinger, delegate to the Aux- 
iliary house of representatives, gave an enlight- 
ening report on the meeting in Cleveland. 

In the evening, the wives joined their hus- 
bands on the beach for a barbecued crab feed. 

s/Mrs. Datten H. Jones, Secretary. 


Quebec 
Dr. André Lagacé Receives Ph.D. Degree.— 


Dr. André J. Lagacé (MON ’54), professor, 
College of Veterinary Surgeons of the Province 
of Quebec, has completed his postgraduate 
studies at the College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Ohio State University, on “The Toxic and 
Therapeutic Effects of Stilbamidine and 
Hydroxystilbamidine in the Blastomycosis of 
the Dog.” Dr. Lagacé, on a research fellowship 
from the Agricultural Research Council, De- 
partment of Agriculture of the Province of 
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Quebec, worked under the direction of Dr. C. 
R. Cole, professor of pathological anatomy at 
Ohio State University. 


Vermont 


New England Association—The New Eng- 
land V.M.A. held its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing at Equinox House in Manchester, Vermont, 
Oct. 6-9, 1957. The veterinarians from Ver- 
mont and their wives were co-hosts to the 
members and ladies of the New England 
V.M.A. 

Among the speakers and subjects on the pro- 
gram were: Drs. W. J. Gibbons, Auburn, Ala.— 
Forage Poisoning; R. W. Kirk, Ithaca, N. Y. 
—Infectious Diseases of Cats; Robert A. Sau- 
ter, Omaha, Neb.—A New Killed Rabies Vac- 
cine for Animals; and W. W. Armistead, East 
Lansing, Mich.—Small Animal Surgery (illus- 
trated). 

On the third day of the meeting, a movie 
depicting the atom bomb tests was shown. A 
selection of the veterinarians who spoke Oc- 
tober 8, and their topics are as follows: Drs. 
M. G. Fincher, Ithaca, N. Y.—Metabolic Dis- 
eases of Cattle; Bernard F. Trum, Washington, 
D. C.—The Veterinarian’s Role in Atomic Ra- 
diation; Dale G. Friend, Boston, Mass.—Tran- 
quilizing Drugs; and Jacques Jenny, Philadel- 
phia, Pa——Modern Trends in the Treatment of 
Bone and Joint Injuries. 

Dr. W. W. Armistead, president of the AV- 
MA, dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Michigan State University, extended “Greet- 
ings From AVMA” at the annual banquet and 
Mrs. A. E. Coombs presented the “Auxiliary 
Greetings.” 


Washington 


THE NEWS 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Dr. Kaschula Returns to South Africa.— 
Dr. Victor R. Kaschula, who has been on the 
staff of the veterinary department, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., for the past 
few years, has accepted a position with the 
United States Foreign Aid Program, where he 
will study the ecology of diseases of animals 
in Northern Nigeria for the next two years. 
Many will remember his fine discussions of 
exotic diseases at the Regional Conference 
sponsored by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture during March and April of 1956. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of August 28, and 
Sept. 4, 9, and 11, 1957. 


TRANSFERS 

John C. de Holl, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Arnold V. Giesemann, from St. Louis, Mo., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Charles J. Koerth, Jr.. from Yakima, Wash., to Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 

Harold A. Krig, from Madison, Wis., to Bismarck N. 
Dak. 
George Migaki, from Portland Ore., to Beltsville, Md. 

Lyle V. Russell, from Omaha, Neb., co Billings, Mont. 

Jerry R. Steffen, from Sc. Joseph, Mo., to Des Moines, 
lowa. 

Gilbert H. Wise, from Trenton, N. J., to Columbus, 
Ohio. 


RETIREMENTS 


Byron W. Beckett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carl Vernon Metcalf, Kansas City, Kan. 
Harry L. Shorten, Denver, Colo. 


A U.S.D.A. Unit Award for Superior Service was presented to the Animal Disease Eradication Branch 
of ARS, Olympia, Wash., for cooperating with the State of Washington in organizing and servicing 
the Brucellosis Eradication Program so effectively that statewide certified brucellosis-free area status 
was achieved four years before national certification. 
From left to right—Dr. E. E. Saulmon, assistant to director, Animal Disease Eradication Division, 
ARS, U.S.D.A.; Dr. George Duby, president of the Washington State V.M.A.; Mr. Charles Figy, 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. F. M. Shigley, inspector in charge, ARS, U.S.D.A.; 
Dr. A. E. Crouse, assistant director, Washington State Department of Agriculture; and Dr. Irwin 
Erickson, past-president, Washington State V.M.A. 
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DEATHS 
Coleman P. Callaway, San Antonio, Texas. 
Walford J. Johnson, Sioux City, lowa. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


COLORADO—Jan. 15-16, 1958, Arvada; and first week 
in June, depending on graduation date, Fort Collins. 
W. D. Stauffer, secretary, 5500 Wadsworth Bivd., 
Arvada, Colo. 

ILLINOIS—Dec. 4-6, 1957. Chicago. F. B. Selcke, regis- 
tration superintendent, Springfield, Ill. 

MINNESOTA—Jan. 6-7, 1958, St. Paul. A. C. Spannaus, 
secretary, Route 1, Waconia, Minn. 

NEW JERSEY—Dec. 27-28, 1957, Trenton. Joseph A. S. 
Millar, secretary, Box 172, Deal, N.J. 

NORTH DAKOTA—April 9-10, 1958, Fargo. M. C. Hawn, 
Secretary-treasurer, 1407 13 Sc. N., Fargo, N. Dak. 

NEW MEXICO—Jan. 13, 1958, Santa Fe. Edwin J. Smith, 
secretary, P.O. Box 4385, Santa Fe, N.M. 

TEXAS—Jan. 15-17, 1958, Austin. T. D. Weaver, execu- 
tive secretary, 207 Capital National Bank Building 
Austin 16, Texas. 


DEATHS 


Star Indicates Member AVMA 


Ernest R. Bush (CIN ’15), 65, died in Dallas, 
Texas, on March 27, 1957, after a long illness. 


*Harry E. Breckerbaumer (ISC ’08), 75, 
died unexpectedly in Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 
13, 1957. 

Dr. Breckerbaumer had been a meat inspec- 
tor at the Sioux City stockyards for 42 years 
before his retirement in 1950. At the time of 
his death, he was in California on vacation 
with his daughter, Mrs. Louise Walker, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. He is a member of various lodges 
in Sioux City, Iowa, as well as the National 
Association of Federal Veterinarians, the High 
Twelve, National Association of Retired Civil 
Service Employees, and the National Associa- 
tion of B.A.I, Veterinarians. 


*Benjamin Franklyn Gooch (KVC ’07), 73, 
Kansas City, Mo., died on March 8, 1957. Dr. 
Gooch was employed by the federal govern- 
ment for 43 years before he retired in 1949. 

He was a member of the Veterinary Reserve 
Corps and the ‘National Association of B.A.I. 
Veterinarians. 


Ralph F. Graham (ISC '04), 74, Kaw City, 
lowa, died July 1, 1957, at the Ponca City Hos- 
pital. He had been active in the management 
of his 10,000-acre ranch up to a few days before 
his death. 

Dr. Graham is survived by his widow, a son, 
a daughter, and two brothers. 


*William David James (IND ’16), 62, Green- 
castle, Ind., died on June 1, 1957. 

Dr. James had practiced veterinary medicine 
in Greencastle for more than 20 years and he 
formerly had served as the town’s mayor. He 
was also a member of the Indiana V.M.A. 


*William J. Lee, Sr. (UP '09), 72, formerly 
of Philadelphia, Pa., died Aug. 15, 1957. 

Dr. Lee was a former professor of veterinary 
surgery at the University of Pennsylvania until 
his retirement ten years ago. He had been as- 
sociated with the veterinary school faculty since 
his graduation, first as a demonstrator and in- 
structor, later as assistant professor and associ- 
ate of the late Dr. John R. Adams whom he 
succeeded as professor after the latter’s death., 
and up until the time he retired in 1947. 

Dr. Lee specialized in equine surgery and 
was well known in Thoroughbred racing and 
horse show circles. 

Survivors include his widow, four daughters, 
and three sons, two of whom are veterinarians: 
Dr. John M., and Dr. William J., Jr. The third 
son, Dr. Jeremiah F., is a physician. 


*George W. Musselman (MCK 'I1), 79, 
Denver, Ind., died at his home Aug. 17, 1957, 
after a three-year illness. 

Dr. Musselman had practiced veterinary 
medicine in Denver for 44 years before he re- 
tired in 1955. He was an honorary member of 
the Indiana V.M.A. 

He is survived by his widow, Jessie, a son, 
and a daughter. 


*John Reichel (UP '06), 71, onetime director 
of laboratories of the H. K. Mulford Co., 
Glenolden, Pa., later the owner of Reichel Lab- 
oratories, Kimberton, Pa., died Aug. 16, 1957. 


Earl W. Sailor (STJ ’21), 66, Grand Junc- 
tion, Iowa, died Aug. 12, 1957, after suffering 
a heart attack. 

A veterinarian in Grand Junction for many 
years, Dr. Sailor had been working recently as 
a U. S. poultry inspector at Atlantic, Iowa. 

Dr. Sailor is survived by his wife, two broth- 
ers, and a sister. 


*Edrick K. Tingley (UP 13), 70, formerly 
of Marietta, Pa., and onetime president of Gil- 
litand Laboratories, died July 15, 1957, in Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., where he and his wife had been 
living since Dr. Tingley retired a number of 
years ago. 

eee 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

Milton I. Brown (ISC ’23), Perry, Iowa, died 
on July 1, 1957. 

*Coleman P. Calloway (KCV '15), San An- 
tonio, Texas, died on Aug. 18, 1957. 

Fred H. Conover (ONT °34), Bloomington, 
Ill., died Aug. 20, 1957. 

Edward W. Elliott (ONT °10), Park River, 
N. Dak., died in July, 1957. 

Lambert T. Rogers (UP ‘'12), Stamford, 
Conn., died Sept. 3, 1956. 

James A. Thom (CVC '05), North Bend, 
Neb., died on June 14, 1957. 
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A SUPERIOR 
yi tRA-SHORT-ACTING.) 
(NTRAVENOUS « 

ANESTHETIC * 


The use of SURITAL in animals has shown 
that induction is smooth and rapid and is free of ex- 
citement or irritability or undesirable side reactions. 


SURITAL SODIUM (THIAMYLAL SODIUM, PARKE-DAVIS) IS SUPPLIED: 


0.2 Gm., 0.3 Gm., 0.5 Gm., 1.0 Gm., 5.0 Gm., and 10.0 Gm. ampoules (Nos. 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 266); 0.5 Gm. and 1.0 Gm. ampoules with ampoules of Water for Injection, U.S.P.; 


1.0 Gm., Steri-Vials (No. 64) (rubber-diaphragm-capped vials); 1.0 Gm. Steri-Vials with 
ompovies of Water for Injection. U.S.P. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Student Preconvention Conference Report.—On 
Aug. 18, 1957, the student and auxiliary delegates 
met at Ohio State University for a preconvention 
get-together. All of the schools were represented 
except Georgia. The married delegates were guests 
of the married senior students while the Omega 
Tau Sigma fraternity was host for the single del- 
egates. 

A luncheon was served by the student auxiliary 
in the faculty lounge of the new veterinary labora- 
tory, Sisson Hall. A tour was conducted through 
the new building and then the group was taken 
around the campus to see some of the highlights. 
After the tour, a tea was held by the faculty wives 
in the student union building. 

At a banquet in the evening held at the Desert 
Inn, Dean Leo L. Rummell, College of Agriculture, 
was the guest speaker. He showed colored slides 
and spoke on the new agriculture and veterinary 
medical program in India. 

On Monday evening, August 19, delegates from 
student chapters and student chapter auxiliaries 
were guests of the AVMA at a dinner held in the 
Empire Room, Hotel Cleveland. Faculty represent- 
atives and auxiliary sponsors also attended the 
dinner. 

Following the dinner, Mr. D. W. Porter ex- 
plained the AVMA Group Insurance program and 
General J. A. McCallam discussed the Veterinary 
Corps status and matters pertaining to military 
procurement of veterinarians. 

The delegates from the student auxiliaries sub- 
sequently met with representatives of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA to discuss a number of 
programs in which they are engaged. 

A total of 42 students registered at the Cleve- 
land meeting. 

s/Thomas A. Wittich, 
Ohio State Student Chapter. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 


Bylaws. 


AMOS, N. §. 

Kirkton, Ont. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1949. 
BERTAKIS, DEMETRE J. 

5408 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif. 

D.V.M., University of Parma (Italy), 1944. 


BLAU, SHELDON 
115 East 12th Ave., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1945. 
BLUM, SANFORD R. 
3219 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
BOURKE, CLARENCE D.., JR. 
1840 E. Lancaster, Fort Worth, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1952. 
CAMERON, WILLIAM B. 
3265 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1935. 
DIAMOND, LEWIS R. 
77-46 164 St., Flushing, N.Y. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1940. 
FARNHAM, JOHN A. 
R.F.D., South Windsor, Conn. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1940. 
FOLEY, JOHN 
1910 Forsythe Ave., Monroe, La. 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University, 1952. 
JENNY, JACQUES 
Green Valley Farm, Unionville, Pa. 
D.V.M., University of Zurich, 1942. 
KALTER, HAROLD S. 
911 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1942. 
LEOPOLD, SEYMOUR 
326 Cross St., Fort Lee, N.J. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 
LEVINE, LEONARD R. 
206 E. 60th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
D.V.M., National Veterinary School of Alfort, France, 
1951. 
LORD, GEOFFREY H. 
Johnson & Johnson Research Foundation, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1949. 
McCASLIN, JOHN H 
R.D. 1, Box 839, West Chicago, Il. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943. 
MICHAELSON, SOLOMON 
50 Mandy Lane, Rochester, N.Y. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1946. 
MOGLIA, RICARDO M. 
Feliciano Rodriguez, 2658 piso 1. ap. 3, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
D.V.M., Facultad de Veterinaria de Montevideo, 
PALLOTTI, FRANCIS T. 
3790 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
PIEKARSKI, JOHN P. 
Simmonds Road, Murrayville, B.C. 
D.V.M., University of Zurich, 1946. 
RUSSO, RAYMOND 
192 Main St., Kingston, Mass. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
SCHWARTZMAN, IRWIN W. 
New Britain Ave., Plainville, Conn. 
D.V.M., Alfort Veterinary College, 1951 
SHIRE, JACK 
266 Roosevelt Rd., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 
SLADE, EDWARD G. 
334 Concord St., Framingham, Mass. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943. 
STEINBACH, KARL F. 
Conyngham, Pa. 
V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 
TAYLOR, JAMES C. 
783 Thornhill Dr., Cleveland, Ohio. 
D.V.M., Ohio State University, 1953. 
URBONAS, MAX 
P. O. Box 56, Sedgewick, Alta. 
D.V.M., Hannover Veterinary College, 1947. 
VIERA, EMILIO E. 
Calle 25, No. 1212 Apto. 3, Vedado, La Habana, Cuba. 
D.V.M., University of Cuba, 1952. 
WAYNE, IRWIN W. 
451 Quincy Ave., E. Braintree, Mass. 
D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944. 


1944. 


1952. 
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small animal research 


results in better biologicals by Fromm 
Throughout its history, Fromm Laboratories has been dedicated to one iy, 


field ... the prevention and treatment of disease in small animals. 


This specialization and painstaking research has been rewarded 
by the recognition of Fromm Laboratories as an authority in the 
production of vaccines and serums exclusively for use in that field. 


Fromm is deeply grateful for the trust and confidence that 
veterinarians the world over have placed in its biologicals and is ever 
mindful of its pledge to manufacture only products of the highest 
standards. For, only with biologicals of the highest quality can 
the veterinarian combine his skill to provide the maximum in 
service for his clientele. 


Fromm sells to graduate veterinarians only. 


FREE ON REQUEST — Life with 

Rover” is an entertaining and in F ia oO M M 
formative 8-page booklet on the 

ancestry, diet and health-care of 


dogs. /t is for free distribution to Laboratories, inc. 


your dog owner clients. Ask your : ; 
local distributor for a supply. Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the an- 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 
1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 
full mame, school, and year of graduation, post office ad- 
dress, and names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 
MUNOZ, ARMANDO 
Casilla No. 3983, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
D.V.M., University of Chile, 1941. 
Vouchers: Lloyd H. Scrivner, John 8. McDonald 


Graduate Applicants 


The following are graduates who have recently received 
their veterinary degree and who have applied for AVMA 
membership under the provision granted in the Adminis- 
trative Bylaws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. Applications from this year's senior classes not 
received in time for listing this month will appear in later 
issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of a school indicates 
that all of this year’s graduates have made application for 
membership. 


First Listing 
University of Colorado 
JONES, WILLIAM E., D.V.M 


Rt. 2, Box 29, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Vouchers: Lloyd C. Moss and B. G. Erwin. 


University of Pennsylvania 


LEMOS, EDWARD J., V.M.D. 
Horseneck Rd., Dartmouth, Mass. 
Vouchers: Carl E. Chase and R. W. Smith. 


Tuskegee Institute 


SMITH, LORRAINE E., D.V.M. 

4123 - 4th Sc., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Vouchers: Edward T. Braye and Rodney T. Gross, Jr. 
DAWKINS, WHIT M. 

326 W. 19th, South Sioux City, Neb. 

Vouchers: Jchn M. Aiken and Paul L. Anderson. 


Ciba's Veterinary Products 


The veterinary products of Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., are now marketed (as of July 1, 
1957) through ethical veterinary distributors 
throughout the country. Promotion of these prod- 
ucts is carried out by direct mail, journal adver- 
tising, and by exhibits at major veterinary meet- 
ings. 

Ciba now markets 14 products for general vet- 
erinary use. A therapeutic index containing de- 
tailed information about their veterinary line may 
be obtained by writing to the company. New vet- 
erinary products have been investigated during the 
past year by the company’s veterinary research 
division under the direction of Dr. Alfred E. Earl 
(COR °41). 
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Penicillin Tablets — Buffered or Soluble 


tested medicinals direct by mail * 


s Geom Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate 
piration July 1958 47¢ each 
Penicillin G Procaine in Aqueous 
ension or 
“360 000 Units cc 10cc Vial 
10 Vials 
100 Vials 
1000 Vials 
Commons l0ce 5 Dose Vial—4:'/, 
Vials 6.30) (100 Vials — 60. 
Via 


Tetracycline HCL 250MG — Ca 
(Nationally known brand) 
Hydrocortisone Tablets — 
100's 10.50 
10CC Vit. B 12 Crystaline —-* per 
ia 
10 Vials 29.50 
50 Vials 
10CC Mercuhydrin Sodiam Vial 
10 Vials 
100 Vials 
100 Prednisolone Tabs 5 MG 


1000's 
50 Miltown 400MG 


50,000 units each (500 tabs. 4.50) (1,000 tabs. 


8.00) $ (50x50 tabs 
100,000 units each (500 tabs. 7.95) (1,000 tabs. 14.50) 
200,000 units each (500 tabs. 13.50) (1,000 tabs. 26.00) (50x50 tabs. 
250,000 units each (500 tabs. 15.50) (1,000 tabs. 28.50 
(50x50 tabs 
(50x50 tabs 


tablets 
tablets, 
tablets 
tablets 
tablets 
Penicillin 
Penicillin, 


500,000 units each (500 tabs. 28.00) (Buffered only) 
100,000 units with Triple Sulfa (500 tabs. 20.00) : 
300,000 units with Triple Sulfa (500 tabs. 30.00) (10x50 tabs 


Prices subject to change without notice 


nationally known antibiotics, therapeutics, hormones, 
biologicals, vitamins and pharmaceuticals for all animals 
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Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Sheraton-Martin Hotel, Sioux City, lowa, Noy. 7-8, 1957. 
K. W. Smith, 510 , 19th St., Sioux City, secretary. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual meeting. Bellevue Hotel, San 


Francisco, Calif., Nov. 7-9, 1957. R. J. Flynn, Box 299, 
Lemont, Ill. 
Midwest Small Animal Association and the Regional 


A.A.H.A. Annual meeting. Hotel Burlington, Burlington, 
Iowa, Nov. 13-14, 1957. J. Porter Coble, 2828 S. Mac- 
Arthur Bivd., Springfield, Ill., secretary. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Sixty-first 
annual meeting. Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-15, 1957. R. A. Hendershoc, 33 Oak Lane, 
Trenton, N. J., secretary-treasurer. 

Pennsylvania, University of. Fifty-eighth annual conference 
of veterinarians. Jan. 7-8, 1958, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Dr. 
James Mark, chairman. 

Cornell University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, Jan. 8-10, 
1958. W. A. Hagan, dean. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-fourth 
annual meeting. Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Jan. 8-10, 1958. Harry C. Sharp, executive secretary. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Lawtonian, Lawton, Jan. 9-10, 1958. Mrs. 
Larma Bennett, 2805 S. W. 51 St., Oklahoma City, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 

tion. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Jan. 12-14, 1958. K. 

Maynard Curts, 5236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan., 

secretary. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Jan. 12-14, 1958. 
H. W. Hayes, 5009 Clinton Pike, Nashville, secretary- 
treasurer. 

lowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Fort Des M Des Moines, Jan. 14-16, 1958. 
F. B. Young, Waukee, lowa, secretary. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 16-17, 1958. 
L. M+ Borst, 3315 Shelby, Indianapolis, secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Anoual meet- 
ing. Hotel Utah, Sale Lake City, Jan. 16-18, 1958. R. 
A. Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah, secretary. 

Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
St. Paul Hotel, Sct. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. P. S. Pome- 
roy, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 

Michigan State University. Thirty-fifth annual postgraduate 
conference for veterinarians, Jan. 22-23, 1958. College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. W. W. Armistead, dean. 

North Carolina State College. Conference for veterinarians. 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, Jan. 28-31, 1958. 
C. D. Grinnells, chairman. 

Oregon Veterinary Medical Association. Winter meeting. 

. Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1958. Edward L. Holden, 
P. O. Box 445, Oswego, secretary. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Annual Meet- 
ing. Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 10-12, 1958. 
Robert Curtis, 419 W. Cook St., Portage, secretary. 


Colorado State University. Nineteenth annual veterinary 
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EFFECTIVE VETERINARY DRUGS 


Peristaltin’ 


(water-soluble glycosides of cascara CIBA ) 


Peristaltin is a standardized solution of 
water-soluble glycosides of cascara sagrada. 


Acting chiefly on the colon, Peristaltin 
softens the contents and, by improving 
peristalsis, overcomes intestinal stasis and 
promotes evacuation. Physiologic standard- 
ization assures uniform cathartic activity. 


Indications: Constipation, whether due to 
obstruction of the large intestine (especial- 
ly in horses), gastric disturbances, enteritis 
or paresis and impaction of the rumen. 


Administration: Parenterally. 


Doses may be repeated if necessary 


SUPPLIED: Multiple-dose Vials, 125 ml., each 
ml. containing 0.2 Gm.; cartons of 1. 


IN THE CIBA TRADITION 


STABLE, NONTOXIC LAXATIVE 
WELL SUITED FOR 
HYPODERMIC ADMINISTRATION 
— ESPECIALLY IN HORSES 


OTHER DRUGS AVAILABLE: 


Coramine® 
Digifolin® 


(purified digitalis glycosides c1pa) 


Metandren® 


(methyltestosterone cipa) 


Nupercainal® Ointment 


(dibucaine ointment cra) 


(nikethamide crpa) 


Ovocylin® dipropionate 


(estradiol dipropionate 


Perandren® propionate 


(testosterone propionate 


Pyribenzamine hydrochloride 


(tripelennamine hydrochloride 


Serpasil® 


(reserpine cipa) 


Trasentine® hydrochloride 


(adiphenine hydrochloride cma) 


Trasentine® Phenobarbital 


Vioform® 


(iodochlorhydroxyquin cma) 


Entero-Vioform® 
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conference. Glover Veterinary Hospital, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Colorado State University, Fort Col- 


lins, Colo., Feb. 17-19, 1958. Lloyd C. Moss, head, De- 
partment of Medicine, Colorado State University, secre- 


tary. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 
vention. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 17-19, 1958. C. B. 
Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Ave., Des Plaines, Ill., execu- 
tive-secretary. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Silver anniversary 
meeting. Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 23-26, 1958. 
Joseph A. S. Miller, president. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2. Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and 


December at 3004 16th Sc., San Francisco, Calif. Mr. 
Herb Warren, executive secretary. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 98 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Vererinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 BE. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. . 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 4040 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Rober: E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmers, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 

fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


Russian Dogs Travel in Rockets 


Journalists who attended a 
Moscow press conference 
in June, 1957, in connec- 
tion with the International 
Geophysical Year, were 
shown these dogs said to 
have travelled in rockets 
which reached a heigh? of 


over 62 miles. 
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Schering Corporation and White Laboratories 
Merge 

Stockholders of Schering Corporation and White 
Laboratories, Inc., voted in separate meetings on 
Sept. 19, 1957, to merge the two firms into a single 
pharmaceutical company with current consolidated 
annual sales in excess of $75,000,000. The merger 


became effective immediately, it was announced . 


jointly by Francis C. Brown, president of Schering, 
and J. C. DeCesare, president of White Labort- 
tories. 

According to the joint announcement by Mr. 
Brown and Mr. DeCesare, White Laboratories and 
its subsidiary, Pharmaco, Inc., will continue to op- 
erate under their present names. Activities of 
Schering’s proprietary drug subsidiary, Union 
Pharmaceutical Co., will be merged with those of 
Pharmaco. Thus, Schering now has three organiza- 
tions serving a broadened market through research, 
manufacture, and sale of ethical and proprietary 
drugs, the joint statement said. 


HSIACOUNT 


m’ PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Two-way radios are being used by 
mounted livestock buyers at the Chicago 
stockyards, so they can talk to each other 
as they ride around the yard pens. The 
battery operated unit (8 lb.) is encased in 
a special saddle bag with both earphones 
and a loud-speaker and a range of up to 
2 miles—Am. Cattle Producer (Sept., 
1957): 19. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Contributes $16,000 
to AVMA Research Fellowship 


The Board of Trustees of the AVMA Research 
Fund announced during the Cleveland convention 
that a grant of $16,000 from Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
Inc., made in 1955, had been accepted following 
an understanding as to the utilization of the grant 
for fellowship purposes. 

The grant will be used to activate one or two 
(maximum) fellowships per year in areas of re- 
search activity mutually agreeable to the trustees, 
the Fellowship Committee, and the donor. The 
grant has been designated as the “Chas. Pfizer Gail 
Hawley Memorial Research Grant” in memory of 
the late Dr. Gail E. Hawley, veterinary consultant 
at the company’s agricultural research center at 
Terre Haute, Ind., who died early in 1957 from in- 
juries suffered in the crash of a chartered plane. 


PLASTIC BANDAGE AND PROTECTIVE DRESSING 


Have you used Aeroderm? There is, we’ll 
admit, a trick to using it, and if you’re a 
regular user at present, you’ll know 
what we mean. Spray it on lightly —just 
a swish over the area to be covered at a Se 
distance of at least 10-12 inches —let it film we 
dry for 30 seconds, then swish again ral 
lightly — that’s all that’s needed, and 

you'll avoid having it run or remain sticky. 

Or there’s another way of using it which 

is especially good in oozing or bleeding } 
wounds. Spray one light coat, then apply a .” 
layer of gauze before the coat dries. 

Spray another coat, and apply a second layer 
of gauze and a third if necessary, 

depending on the amount of bleeding or 

oozing. The gauze will absorb the exudate. 


clean, 
dry wounds 


use over thin 
gauze for oozing 
or bleeding wounds 


Sold by your veterinary dealer 
AEROPLAST CORPORATION 


420 DELLROSE AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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VETERINARY DIVISION 


allogen 


/ 


INJECTABLE 
LAXATIVE 


Gallogen* acts promptly and directly 
on the hepatic cells to stimulate 
production of true whole bile. It 

has a secondary action stimulating 
emptying of gall bladder. 


Gallogen* is safe to use in the 
recommended doses; no toxic 
effects have been noted. 


Supplied: 30-cc. multidose vials, each 
cc. containing 50 mg. of Gallogen.* 


Dosage: Intramuscular or intravenous ad- 
ministration. Cattle—500 mg. (10 cc.) 
Sheep and Swine—200 mg. (4 cc.) 

Dogs and Cats—50 mg. to 100 mg. 

(1 cc. to 2 cc.) 


(*Diethanolamine salt of paratolylmethylcarbinol 
camphoric acid ester.) 


KAASSENGILL COMPANY 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
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San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 

Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
lass Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 

Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 
Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammariund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 

Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 

the second Wednesday of each month at the Li 

Inn, in Se. Petersburg. R. L. Brutus, 336 E. 15th St., 

Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 

Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura Sce., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Street, West 
Palm Beach, Fia., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fia., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 
Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 

GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 

INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 


A MESSAGE TO 


BUY ONLY an X-ray outfit designed ex- 
clusively for veterinary use. Don't make 
the mistake of buying an X-ray unit for 
use on the human body. 


-RAY 
ANIMAGRAPH 


PAT. OFF. 
RK REG. U. 
TRADE ng $. Patent No. 2323704 


A complete X-ray examination of the 
human body requires both Fluoroscopy 
and Radiography. 


No Army, Navy or civilian hospital X-ray 
Department is complete without Fluoros- 
copy and Radiography. 


If Fluoroscopy is a necessity for these 
hospitals, it is equally necessary for Ani- 
mal Hospitals. 


CAMPBELL X-RAY CORP. 

110 Cummington St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Kindly send me descriptive information, in- 
cluding prices and terms, on the 1 
X-Ray Animagraph, designed for safety and 
convenience of veterinarians. 


(Please Print) 
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IT IS ONE THING TO “DRUG” ANIMALS... 


IT’S ANOTHER TO CALM THEM 
SAFELY AND EFFECTIVELY 


The greatest advantage of SPARINE is its 
ability to calm animals—large or small 
without stupefaction which obscures 
symptoms and hinders diagnosis. 
SPARINE provides chemical restraint in 
place of physical force, thus eliminating 


the fear-inspiring mechanical restraints. 

In addition—and most recently dis- 
covered—SPARINE does not expose the 
animal to the alarming effects of “‘spon- 
taneous muscular agitation’”’ when the 
effect of the drug begins to wear off. 


Inallanimals: Physical Examinations X-ray Examinations & Therapy 
Otoscopic Procedures Minor Surgery 
Dentistry ...... 


From sheep-shearing to professional examination and surgery 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


Promazine Hydrochloride 


OFFERS OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


Available: TABLETS: 10 mg., bottles of 50; 
25, 50, 100 and 200 mg., bottles of 50 and 
500. 

INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 2 and 
10 ce. 

SyruP: 10 mg. per 5 cce., 4 oz. 
CONCENTRATE: 30 mg. per cc., 4 oz., pkg. 
of 12. Hospital package. 


Ny eth 


Philadeiphia 1, Pa; 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


Professional literature is available on request 
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decisive, short-term therapy of 
diarrheas in calves and dogs 


VARITON 
compound 


ANTICHOLINERGIC-ANTIBACTERIAL 


VETERINARY 
regulates propulsive phase 
Blockage of parasympathetic activity 
by anticholinergic action of the diphem- “20 } ads 
anil methylsulfate on the enteric ner- 


4 
vous system lessens gastrointestinal we ys 
motility and inhibits hypersecretions. 

These factors contribute directly to the 


physiological control of diarrheas. 
| VARITON COMPOUND 


For LARGE ANimats | PCLUSES. JAR OF 
combats enteric infections 24 BOLUSES; 6 JARS, 24 
BOLUSES PER JAR. 
Bacteriostatic action of the sulfona- 


mide, phthalylsulfacetamide, attacks FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
infection at the site of enteric infections 

and on mucosal surfaces. When diar- 

rheas are complicated by systemic in- 

fection, appropriate antibiotic-sulfona- 

mide therapy also is indicated. 


VARITON COMPOUND 
TABLETS, BOTTLE OF 100. 


Variton® Compound, brand of diphemanil methyl- 
sulfate and phthalylsulfacetamide. 


SCHERING CORPORATION BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


V-VT-J-477 
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Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Horel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main lnd., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 

1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month, except January, July, August, 
and October, at Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, lowa, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 


Tuesday of every month. Dr. W. T. Rugger, Oxford, 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald E. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 


Northeast lowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 


KANSAS—Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association 
and Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 
N. 2nd St., Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


KENTUCK Y—Central Kenrucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firss Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 

the firs Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 


or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,” Crestwood, secretary. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charies and Madison &., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schulez, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 

MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Associanon, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical 

last Wednesday of each month. S$. Correll, Rt. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 
Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 

tion, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Bivd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Chester R. Pleg- 
ge, 4249 Peck St., St. Louis 7, Mo., secretary. 
Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., 
Kansas City 18, Kansas, secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 

Association, the second Thursday of November, pe 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 
Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 

Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Ariein, 

2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass barrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick | 4cc to 
10ce accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 


Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 
about this new improved outstanding product. 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


Sizes 2cc, 5cc and 


Literature upon request 
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thousands of clinical cases prove that... 


A Few Cases From The Literature’ 


KOAGAMIN' 


arrests bleeding in minutes 
prevents excessive biood loss 


CASE 


DOSAGE OF KOAGAMIN RESPONSE 


Fox Terrier 
mammary tumor 


English Thoroughbred 
excise lachrymal duct 


“...capillary hemorrhage 


1 cc. I.M., hour preoperativel 
— decreased to negligible....” 


“...in 10 minutes bleeding 
20 cc. L.V,, at close of surgery had come to a practical 
stop....” 


German Shepherd hemorrhage 5 hours postopera- “Bleeding lessened in 10 min- 
penal sarcoma tively —3 cc. LV. utes... ceased in 20 minutes.” 
bleeding despite ligatures — “Seeping hemorrhage was 
— 10 cc. LV, 10 cc. IM. arrested in 10 to 15 minutes.” 
scirrhous cord 

Terrie Profuse bleeding during surgery “...marked reduction in hem- 
pocernys —2 cc. 1.M.; 2 cc. LV. 10 minutes orrhage within 4 minutes... 

panhysterectomy 

later hemostasis in 10 minutes. 


*N.B. A second thoroughbred under identical conditions but without 
KOAGAMIN: postoperative seeping hemorrhage — 2 hour; oozing — 
an additional 2 hours. 


KOAGAMIN, an aqueous solution of oxalic and malonic acids for parenteral 
use, is supplied in 20-cc. diaphragm-stoppered vials. 
1. Rachman, M., and Frucht, T. R.: Vet. Med. 49:341, 1954. 


Calhen) CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC - NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Distributed in Canada by Austin Laboratories, Limited, Guelph, Ontario o76se 
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Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck 
R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Vetersmary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday = each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and ‘ana Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 6ist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O'Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 

Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl 
Restaurant, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 


the firss Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except omg “at tbe Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. . R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 

Stark County Veterinary Association, the second Monday 
of each month. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 


p.m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forrest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th Se., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S$. Madison Sc., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Willamette Veterinarian Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except July and Au- 
gust, at the Marion Hotel, Salem. Dr. Marvin Corff, 
McMinnville, secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Del-High Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Thursday of each month. Stewart Rock- 
well, 10th and Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of each month at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th and Wood- 
land Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond C. Snyder, 39th 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, §. 
Car., secretary. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 


Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 

VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Cx., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
lecter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blackburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August, O. L. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.). R. J. O’Hern, P.O. Box 617, Cum- 
berland, Wis., secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April, William Madson, 218 
E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook Sc., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Re. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 
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Canton, Ohio, secretary. 
OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
i sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 oe 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGcH). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days. 

URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 


Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FURADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another ar- 


ticle concludes that FuRADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. $0:4605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Selloff, G. &.; Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Potiock, $.: Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129.274 (Sept.) 1956. 


FURADANTIN 


veterinary 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radiographs 
depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn the page > 


Figure | 


History.—A nonspayed, female Wire-Haired Fox Terrier, 5 years old, had 
access to a graveled yard. The dog refused to eat, exhibited abdominal pain, and 
vomited three times in ten hours. Two hard objects could be palpated in the ab- 
dominal cavity, presumably in the small intestine. A week previously, the dog 
had a bowel obstruction from a stone it had swallowed. The stone passed unaided 
24 hours later. This radiograph was taken in an effort to determine whether sur- 
gery would be necessary to relieve the obstruction. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Bowel obstruction. The objects, because of their density and 
the evenness of their contours, were thought to be stones. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph (later- 
al view) of the abdominal 
region of the dog taken 
after the stones had been 
expelled. 


Comment.—It was believed that the larger stone was of such proportion that 


it could not pass through the intestinal tract, so surgery was advised. 

The owner elected to delay surgery since the previous stone, although small- 
er, had passed satisfactorily. No treatment was given and, surprisingly, on the 
following morning both stones were passed and found in the cage; the dog was 
ready to eat. A radiograph (fig. 2) taken then confirmed that the stones had 
passed. 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Research Council of the AVMA an- 

nounces the availability of a number of 

fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1958-1959. 


The recipient of a fellowship must be a 

veterinarian and a citizen of the United 

States or Canada. Veterinary students 

who expect to graduate at the end of the 

current school year and who wish to fol- 

low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 


The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1958. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 


file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the Re- 
search Council will meet in March to con- 
sider applications, and the awards will be 
announced soon afterward. The stipend 
will be determined in each case by the 
needs of the individual, the location of the 
school in which he proposes to work, and 
other factors. In general, the stipends 
range from $100 monthly and upward. 


Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Dr. C. H. 
Cunningham, secretary, AVMA Research Coun- 
cil, Department of Microbiology and Public 
Health, College of Veterinary Medicine, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
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By any standard of measurement, DCM Special is singu- 
larly effective therapy in milk fever complicated by grass 


tetany and/or acetonemia. 


Its exclusive salts of boryl 


esters of gluconic acid induce record-high blood levels 
of calcium, magnesium and other essential elements for 
longer periods than ever before possible. Results are 
more rapid and consistent with fewer relapses. Order 
DCM Special in cartons of 12 - 500 cc. vials from your 
Jen-Sal Branch or Representative. 


Jen-Sal 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian, with New York license, wanted as 
assistant for modern small animal hospital on Long 
Island, near New York City. Excellent opportunity. 
Address ‘Box R 9,” c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


~~ Assistant veterinarian wanted for Maryland small 
animal hospital; excellent working conditions. Must 
be interested in long term employment; state quali- 
fications and salary expected. Address ‘Box P 27,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


The rapid growth and increasing importance of 
nutritional and veterinary products in foreign fields 
has created new and interesting opportunities in our 
International Company. We are seeking one veteri- 
narian to be a technical service specialist in Latin 
America and one in the Far East. They will coordi- 
nate research projects, assist in the preparation of 
literature, participate in sales training, act in an ad- 
visory capacity, and engage in periodic field missions. 
Applicants should have an excellent background in 
veterinary medicine, be willing to travel and have a 
good knowledge of the area and language. Please 
send complete resume, including education, experi- 
ence, age, languages, if any, and salary requirements. 
Address “Box S 6,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


P.O. Box 2367 © Phone RE 6-5757 


OR LAHOMA CiTY OR LAHO 


Extraordinary opportunity for Pennsylvania li- 
censed veterinarian. Complete charge of active small 
animal practice. Salary and bonus. Apartment, if 
desired. After trial period, practice can be bought 
with small initial payment. Address “Box § 4,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Associate veterinarian wanted for busy mixed p prac- 
tice in northern New England. Modern hospital with 
apartment available. State qualifications, references, 
and beginning salary expected. Address “Box § 8,” 
c/o c/o Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 


~ Veterinarian wanted for research department with 
manufacturer of animal health products. Entails su- 
pervision of field tests, development of new products, 
and veterinary advice to customers. Prefer aggressive 
young man with several years experience, or graduate 
who is looking for a position with a good potential 
future. Address “Box S 7,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Assistant needed for mixed practice. Most of the 
work is small animal. The man hired will be third 
in command. There is a good chance for advance- 
ment. Man must be single, or have a wife who under- 
stands that veterinary medicine comes before social 
obligations. Address “Box $ 11,” c/o JourNaL of 
the AVMA. 


~ Experienced \ veterinarian wanted during six weeks 
vacation, starting Jan. 1, 1958. Small animal hos- 
pital, Chicago area. Living quarters. Write stating 
school, age, experience, and salary expected. Address 


“Box S 13,” c/o Jou RNAL ( of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian ° wanted to assist in a small animal 
hospital in Chicago. State age, married or single, 
and experience in first letter. Address “Box S 14, 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


1954 “WSC " graduate, married, service discharge 
January, 1958, desires position leading to partnership 
or purchase of established small animal or mixed 
practice in Northwest. Address “Box § 3,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinary surgeon, 27, married, London graduate, 
four years’ experience, desires assistantship in large 
or mixed practice for one or two years, commencing 
next Spring. Address “Box S 10,” c/o JourNaL of 
the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Want to lease or purchase small animal practice or 
mixed practice, which is predominantly small ani- 
mals, in East or Middlewest. Address ‘Box S$ 1," c/o 
jou RNAL L of the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices _ 


For immediate lease in west side of Phoenix, 
Ariz., established hospital with separate residence. 
Good zoning; growing area. For particulars, write 
or phone: Dr. George Calderwood, 926 Apache 
Blv Tempe, Ariz. Phone: Woodland 7-3572. 


New, modern, air- conditioned hospital for sale or 
lease. Northeastern Los Angeles county; 15 minutes 
to L.A.—Hollywood. Best possible location. Parking. 
$42,500; $20,000 down. Address “Box S$ 9," c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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THE IDEAL HEMOSTAT 
for use in VETERINARY DENTISTRY 


ABSORBABLE STARCH SPONGE 


b Safe - Effective 


4 Adequately controls bleeding during extraction of teeth, 
or for tartar removal. 


a te Eliminates need for constant blotting and wiping of bleeding gums. 


f Spe Keeps field dry, providing clear visibility for 
easier completion of dental manipulation. 


an. Easy to use .. . Safe, fast and effective . . . Economical too! 


AVAILABILITY: Solusponge Dentol Packs * Solusponge Dental Granules * Solusponge Dental Powder 


Your request for literature and clinical samples will be given prompt attention. 


CORPORATION @ 340 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que, 
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ketosis 


When appetite fades and milk production falls . 


STERANE 


BRAND OF PREONISOLONE 


to put her back On feed and restore milk volume faster 


Srerane—for an early return to milk production. 


STeRANE, three to five times more potent than hydrocortisone and cortisone, stimu- 
lates glucose formation and helps re-establish physiological equilibrium. In clinical 
studies a single intramuscular injection of 50 to 100 mg. of Sterane promptly restored 
energy metabolism, with rapid reversal of ketotic symptoms in over 83 per cent of 
299 cases treated. 


STERANE INTRAMUSCULAR- VETERINARY Sold to veterinarians only 


zer 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Lasoratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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Well-established small animal hospital and home 
in New York State for sale. Excellent large animal 
potential. $38,000. Write for particulars. Address 
“Box S 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Excellent two or three man practice for sale, with 
a completely equipped large and small animal hos- 
pital in central Oklahoma. $60,000. Address “Box 
S 5,”" c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


Established practice for sale in Minnesota. Gross 
average $20,000. Office in home. Priced at value of 
real estate. Equipment and inventory optional. Ad- 
dress ‘Box S 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Busy mixed practice for sale, 90% large animal, 
situated in small, friendly town 20 miles northeast 
of Guelph, Ont. Full price $20,000, includes home, 
office, surgery, dispensary well-stocked with drugs. 
and equipment. Address “Box § 17,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 
be carefully addressed: Complete box 
number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Gummed labels on roll printed to order; handy 
dispenser. Quantity buying cheaper—store safely 
through polyethylene protection. Money back guar- 
antee. Postcard brings samples. Boyd's Printery, Box 
462B, Genoa, Ohio. 


Pharmaceutical and biological salesmen wanted— 
New, progressive organization needs salesmen for 
Modesto and Los Angeles, California, areas. Sales to 
raduate veterinarians only. Applicants must be 
Teaitier with territory and its veterinarians. Highly 
desirable compensation plan and unlimited advance- 
ment. Address “Box S§ 12,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Professional assistant and veterinary correspondent 
—Promising opportunity offering permanent employ- 
ment to person with pre-veterinary or biological 
science degree. Related commercial experience de- 
sired. This position involves assisting the professional 
staff with administrative duties and handling selected 
division correspondence on veterinary specialty prod- 
ucts. If interested, please send resume at once to: 
Personnel Director, Eaton Laboratories Division, The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, New York. 
Too Late to Classify 


Assistant wanted for busy small animal practice in 
southern California. Modern, well-equipped hospital. 
Good salary and excellent opportunity for future 
advancement. Address “Box S$ 15,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted for staff of large hospital for 
small animals in New York City. New York license 
required. Opportunity. Address “Box S$ 18,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Dr. Sinha Joins Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories 


Dr. S. K. Sinha, a graduate in veterinary medi- 
cine from the University of. the Philippines, has 
joined the staff of the Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Mo., as research director. He ob- 
tained his master’s and doctor's degrees in virology 
at the Department of Veterinary Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Dr. S. K. Sinha 


Prior to his association with Jen-Sal, Dr. Sinha 
directed the ARS Regional Diagnostic Laboratory 
at Philadelphia, then served an assistant professor- 
ship at the University of Pennsylvania. Later, he 
was associated with tissue culture research on 
coryza viruses in man. 

Dr. Sinha, his wife, and two children have 
established residence in Shawnee, Kansas. 


Standards for Production of Laboratory 
Mice.—Increased anti-cancer and other re- 
search has created a demand for inbred 
mice which exceeds the production ca- 
pacity of special genetic laboratories. It 
has, therefore, become necessary to devise 
methods by which commercial laboratory 
mouse producers could cooperate in pro- 
ducing inbred mice. To facilitate this en- 
deavor, a committee has compiled an out- 
line “Minimum Standards for the Com- 
mercial Production of Randombred and 
Inbred Laboratory Mice” which can be ob- 
tained from: Executive Secretary, Insti- 
tute of Laboratory Animal Resources, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Ry, Rabies Vaccine 
Made with a true modified rabies virus cultivated 
producing disease. At the same time, it produces 
high-degree immunity which field tests 
for convenience! ‘These vaccines reconstitute 
going into a fine homogenous suspension which 
| pass easily through a 24 auge needie.  — 
and spinal chord from sheep and goats p ously 
_ inoculated with Fixed Rabies Virus, National 
Institute of Health Strain. The virus in this vaccine 
ration in routine yearly vaccination of pets and/or 


Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free... ..17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 

Hudson, N. Y. 


Index to Advertisers in This Issue 


Aeroplast Corporation .............. 34 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co., Inc. ..... . 


Campbell X-Ray Corp. ............. 36 
Chatham Pharmaceuticals, Inc. ....... 40 
Chicago Pharmacal Co. ............ 16 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. .... 32 
Colwell Publishing Co. ............. 41 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. ........ 4 


Corn States Laboratories, Inc. .. 2nd cover 


Fort Dodge Laboratories .......... 5, 26 
23 
Maver-Lockhart Laboratories ........ 52 
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Pitman-Moore Company .... 3, 3rd cover 
Professional Printing Company .. 31, 34 


Research Laboratories, Inc. .......... 50 
11, 22, 38 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp. ........ 13 
Veterinary Medicine Supply ......... 30 
Vitamineral Products Company ...... a 
Winthrop Laboratories, Inc. .......... 6 


WORLD'S FINEST 
STAINLESS STEEL 
OPERATING TABLES 


made exclusively for Veterinarians 


$279.50 
f.0.b. MORENCI 


HYDRAULIC OPERATING TABLE 
Features precision-made hydraulic unit guaranteed for 
life of the table. Finger-touch contro! raises, lowers 
and locks table in seconds. Lorge 24” x 60” top. 
Movable on concealed casters. 


STANDARD 
MODEL 
$99.50 
DELUXE 
MODEL 

$129.50 


EXAMINATION 
TABLE 
Reinforced stainless steel top in 22" x 48” size. Six 


tie clamps. Patented ‘‘corner compensotors 
cally level table on ony surface. Designed for ex- 
ominction and pre-surgery treatment. 


Standard 
Model, $129.50 
Deluxe Model, $149.50 

f.0.b. Morenci 


STAINLESS STEEL OPERATING TABLE 


Chrome ploted single pedestal and base combined with 
reinforced stainless steel top. Positive locking adjust- 
ment in twelve positions. Super size 24” x 60” top. 


ALL MODELS AVAILABLE FROM LEADING SUPPLIERS 


TED STOCKWELL MFG. CO. 
MORENCI, MICHIGAN 
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all weather DRY-FOAM 
needs no water... 


Dry-Foam, in easy-to-use aerosol containers, cleans, deodorizes, and 


¢ A: » beautifies cats and dogs. Requires 
no water, so Dry-Foam is ideal in 


winter months. Contains lanolin to 


_— es keep coat soft and glossy, relieves dry 


skin conditions. Supplied: 12 - 11 oz. 


also new . . . SANI-SPRAY 


Aerosol sanitizer and deodorant for 
hospital, clinic, home. 20% active 


ingredients provide bacteriostatic 


deodorant effect. Supplied: 12 - 12 oz. 


HAVER-LOCKHART 
LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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infectious 
bovine 
rhinotracheitis 


(IBR) vaccine 


available now... to 
graduate veterinarians only 


an original research 
development of 


(PATENT PENDING) 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
Division of 

ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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new cell propagation technique 
CELLORIGEN* 
marks significant milestone in 
advancement of basic immunology 


Development of Cytohep (Jen-Sal) marks the initial use 
of modern tissue culture methods in the production of 
a canine hepatitis vaccine. Constant control inherent 
in Jen-Sal’s exclusive CELLORIGEN process guarantees 
a protective agent which is strongly immunogenic, safe 
and pure. 

Controlled cell propagation greatly enhances antigenic 
properties while retaining the confirmed safety of a 
killed virus. The possibilities of reversion to virulence, 
virus shedding in vaccinated animals, and of vaccine 
contamination from extraneous virus are eliminated. 
Cytohep virus is grown in laboratory equipment in 
meticulously compounded nutrient fluid, then inactivated 
with formol. The CELLORIGEN process permits total 
separation of debris from virus, rendering Cytohep free 
from foreign protein reactions frequently associated 
with vaccines derived from eggs or live animal tissues. 
& single 2 cc. subcutaneous or intramuscular injection 
two weeks after weaning builds a high level of protec- 
tion against hepatitis during the critical period of a 
dog’s life. 

Order Cytohep in cartons of six single dose vials from 
any Jen-Sal Branch or representative. 
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infectious canine hepatitis vaccine 
(tissue culture origin) 


: Jen-Sal 


<> 


> superior antigens of cellular origin 


Jensen - Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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